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Party platter for smart cookies 


Crunchy Chex Cookies 


And no baking required! These new cookie crea- 
tions are a cinch to prepare, and a cinch to please 
partytimers, too. They’re chewy — with marsh- 
mallow creme. They’re nutty — with pecans. 
They’re crunchy — with Rice Chex, Ralston’s 
light-size, bite-size cereal. The exclusive recipe 
for Crunchy Chex Cookies is included in Ralston’s 
new free booklet “Party Recipes from Checker- 
board Square.” Send for your copy right away. 


Ralston Purina Company 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Learning easier Gas range! 


Mewest 
New Gas Ranges-built Emblem Excellence 


Only the finest ranges from the world’s 
great Gas Range Makers qualify for this 


to Gold Star standards- ? : coveted Gold Star Award. Below are just 
Z 7 a few of the more than 28 advances in 
performance, automation and design a 


Standards. No wonder now, more people 
than ever will be cooking with Gas! 


‘Now Gas is even faster, cooler, cleaner than before! 


CABINETS BY FASHIONWOOD KITCHENS. CLINTON. tows 


FOOD CAN'T BURN or boil over on the 
Burner-with-a-Brain*. Students set thermo- 
stat—flame adjusts itself . . . automatically 
maintains correct cooking temperatures. 


BARBECUING IS FUN — no work at al! with an 
automatic rotisserie. Meat bastes itself as it 
turns—cooks evenly, retains succulence. 
Skewers lift out easily for cleaning. 


Ss 


BROILING IS SMOKELESS with Gas—so 
pleasant. Some Gas ranges feature adjustable 
broiler rack that raises to desired level at the 
mere push of a button. 


GAS SAVES TIME... CLEANING . . . MONEY! Only Gas gives thermometers, clock-controlled ovens, etc. Gold Star standards make 
instant heat—no warm-up wait to waste classroom time. And modern sure too that every inch of the range is a cinch to clean. Now, as always, 
Gas ranges, built to Gold Star standards, offer wonderful built-in a Gas range costs less to install, less to maintain and use. Consult 
conveniences such as heat-controlled griddles, automatic meat your Gas company for information on special school programs. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


ony GAAS & does so much more...for so much less! 


See the Unified Gas Kitchen and Appliance Exhibit 


*A.G.4. Mark @ Am. Gas Assec., Ine. at the American Home Economics Association Convention. 
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well-balanced 
nutrients 
moderate low-fat 
cereal and 


milk, serving 


Medical and nutrition authorities now include the 
cereal and milk serving when a moderate reduction 
of dietary fat is indicated. This dish is recommended 
because it is moderately low in dietary fat. Few foods 
can better its well-balanced nutritional contribution 


nutritive 
composition 
of average 
cereal serving NIACIN 


ASCORBIC ACID 
CHOLESTEROL 


Cereal Institute, Inc.: 


Whole Milk, 4 oz. 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 1 oz. 


Breakfast Source Book. Chicago: 


as shown in the table below. It furnishes approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the recommended daily allow- 
ances of protein, important B vitamins, essential 
minerals; and it also provides quick and lasting 
energy. Served with nonfat milk, the fat content 
is very low.* 


Cereal, 1 oz. 
Cereal** 


*Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 0z., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholesterol value to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


Cereal Institute, Inc., 1958. 


Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 
Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods-Raw, Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook 


No. 8, 1950. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Whole Milk Sugar 
4 oz. 1 teaspoon 

HYDRATE............... 32.2 gm. 22 gm. 6.0 gm. 4.2 gm. 
0.025 gm. 0.144 gm. a 
1.4 mg. 0.1 mg. 
0.12 mg. 0.04 mg. 
0.04 mg. 0.21 mg. 
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BUILDING 


Food is the source of all body protein 
... the primary building material of all 
living cells... of enzymes which digest 
and metabolize food and synthesize new 
body tissue . . . of hormones which regu- 
late growth and body functioning . . . of 
antibodies which protect from disease 
...even of the genes which determine 
the characteristics of the individual. 
The efficiency with which food pro- 
teins are used depends upon the balance 
of essential amino acids which are simul- 
taneously supplied with sufficient calo- 
ries from fat and carbohydrate... and 
with needed minerals and vitamins. Not 
all food proteins, individually consumed, 
are equally well utilized for building 
body tissues... because food proteins 
vary in structure ... in their amino acid 
content. However, food proteins are sel- 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


dom eaten individually. Instead, pro- 
teins of different foods are combined in 
meals ...and the amino acids in each 
tend to supplement each other... as do 
the other nutrients present. 

In A Guide to Good Eating, the foods 
in the first two groups listed supply the 
highest quality protein... and, in 
amounts given, most of the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowance for this 
nutrient... 
milk, cheese and ice cream...1/4 the 
protein; the meat group...more than 
1/3 the protein. 

Protein is contributed in lesser amounts 
by foods in the last two groups... 
vegetables and fruits... about 1/14 the 
protein; breads and cereals... about 1/7 
the protein. 

When combined in well-prepared 


USE DAILY 
A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
3 to 4 glasses milk—children 
4 or more giasses—teenagers 
2 or more glasses—adults 
Cheese, ice cream and other milk-made 
foods can supply part of the milk 
MEAT GROUP 
2 or more servings 
Meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
or cheeses—with dry beans, 
peas, nuts as alternates 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
4 or more servings 
Include dark green or 
yellow vegetabies, 
citrus fruit or tomatoes 
BREADS AND CEREALS 
4 or more servings 
Enriched or whole-grain 
Added milk improves 
nutritional values 


SEX. 


meals, foods selected from each of these 
four food groups can provide adequate 
protein, while satisfying the tastes, appe- 
tites and all other nutrient needs of all 
members of the family, young and old. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


Al FS) NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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This is the seal of General Foods Kitchens. 
Soon you ll be seeing more and more of this seal, 


and in the advertisements you read, 


KITCHENS 


on General Foods packages in your grocery store, 


Our seal is a symbol of the many things 
we do in our Nitchens for women in their home 
kitchens and for you as you work with 
homemakers... present or future. For news about 


some of these things, please turn the page. 


GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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New ideas from General Foods Kitchens 
to help make your job more rewarding 


One of our home economists invented the many-colored 


marvel shown above. It’s made of whipped Jell-O. 


Jell-O Rainbow Cake 
1 package each grape, lime, lemon, orange and 
strawberry Jell-O Gelatin Dessert 
5 cups boiling water - 24 cups cold water 
1 package Dream Whip 
Dissolve Jell-O flavors separately, using 1 cup hot 
water and % cup cold water for each. Chill grape Jell-O 
until slightly thickened. 
Meanwhile, line a 9-inch spring-form pan with oiled 
parchment or brown paper. Cut to extend 3 inches above 
pan to form a collar. 


Beat slightly thickened Jell-O until thick and fluffy and 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corp. 


spoon into pan. Chill until almost firm. Then chill and 
beat remaining flavors, spooning the lime Jell-O over grape, 
lemon over lime, orange over lemon and strawberry over 
orange. Chill overnight. 
Loosen cake around edges and remove sides of pan. 
Carefully remove collar. Prepare Dream Whip according 
to package directions and spread over top and sides of 
cake. Serves 12. 

We're always dreaming up ideas that will make General 
Foods products fun to work with, a delight to serve and eat. 

We figure out new recipes—like this. We help develop 
new foods. We even help you enjoy our products before 
you use them by making packages easy to use. 


We hope our ideas make your job more rewarding. 


General Foods Kitchens 


Here are some of General Foods fine products 


JELL-O PUDDING AND PIE FILLINGS + TANG + BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS 
MINUTE RICE + SOS « MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE + MINUTE TAPIOCA 


GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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As a result of the joint efforts of 
the Milwaukee Dietetic Association 
and the Health Education Committee 
of the Community Welfare Council, 
an annotated list of current nutrition 
publications has been developed for 
use by librarians, dietitians, home 
economists, and health workers. To 
facilitate the use of the booklet, pub- 
lications have been grouped into ap- 
propriate subject-matter areas. The 
initial printing includes a review of 
selected books published since 1950. 
Each subject-matter category contains 
a section for additional references. 
The Community Nutrition Section of 
the Milwaukee Dietetic Association 
plans to review new publications 
periodically and to send out informa- 
tion which may be added to your 
reference booklet. Copies of Current 
Nutrition may be obtained from the 
Community Welfare Council of Mil- 
waukee County, 606 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, at 
25 cents each. 


The American Medical Association 
is currently engaged in a campaign to 
alert the public to the dangers of 
relying upon fad diets and food sup- 
plements for sound nutrition. It tells 
us that approximately one out of every 
five Americans is overweight and, in 
total, these people spend $100 million 
each year on spurious diet “aids” and 
useless mechanical devices to help 
them reduce. As part of the AMA's 
campaign, it has produced a new leaf- 
let entitled The Healthy Way to 
Weigh Less. Copies of this attractive 
little leaflet are available free from 
the American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


A revised edition of When You 
Adopt a Child has been issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The pamphlet urges 
prospective adoptive parents to be 
sure of their reasons for wanting to 
adopt a child before they begin seek- 
ing one. “Adoption should never take 
place unless the child is more than a 


means of meeting your needs,” the 
pamphlet states. “A child is a per- 
son. He has needs of his own. And 
he has rights.” Parents are counseled 
to give up all idea of finding a child 
without the help of a good licensed 
or approved adoption or child-placing 
agency. “Free-lancing doesn’t pay in 
adoption,” the pamphlet asserts. A 
new section suggests that couples who 
want to adopt children from abroad 
get in touch with social agencies to 
help with these adoptions as with any 
other. The publication gives some 
advice on citizenship and birth cer- 
tificate needs of the child adopted 
from abroad. Copies of this 28-page 
pamphlet may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, VU. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 15 cents each. 


man 
conquers 
mountains 


And, some day, man 

will also conquer cancer, 
With your help. 

Guard your family... 


fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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We are in the age of rapid travel 
and our “neighbors” are in every 
country, on every continent. For ex- 
ample, it is only a quick hop of 35 
hours from New York to Tokyo, 24 
hours to Tel Aviv and about the same 
to Ankara, Turkey. In all of these 
places there are people who are inter- 
esting and fun to know, who are 
happy to share with us their customs 
and pastimes. But one need not even 
board a plane to go visiting abroad. 
Instead, send for the new Hi Neigh- 
bor book and record, issued by the 
U. S. Committee for UNICEF. The 
64-page book costs $1. A 10-inch, 
long-playing record carries on one 
side the songs from Brazil, Ghana, 
Israel, Japan, and Turkey—on the other 
side the dances. A leaflet of full 
dance instructions is included. The 
record sells for $3. Both the book and 
the record are issued annually with 
five new countries each year. The 
countries just mentioned are contained 
in Book and Record No. II. Book and 
Record I include Indonesia, Italy, 
Lebanon, Paraguay, and Uganda. 
Records and books may be ordered 
from the U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 


The 1959 List of Publications, 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 47, a 
publication of the New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, is now available from the 
Mailing Room, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 
Contains detailed instructions for ob- 
taining the bulletins as well as prices— 
handy for reference. 


The large number of lower-priced 
books available for children is aston- 
ishing—a fact that can make choice 


very difficult. The Association for 
Childhood Education International 
recognizes the appeal of these books, 
feels the need for children to have 
worthwhile books, and issues peri- 
odically, therefore, a list of books 
called Children’s Books for $1.25 
or Less. The 1959 revision of this 
list is now available. The books listed 
have been evaluated for: a good story, 
material which is factual and accurate, 
readable type on good paper, color 
which is tastefully used, pictures 
which illustrate the text and add to 
the enjoyment of the story. This 1959 
revision is available for 75 cents from 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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@ A Department of Consumers in the federal 
government has been proposed in a bill introduced 
in the Senate on March 26 by Senator Estes 
Kefauver and other senators. 


The bill states its purpose as: 


To establish a Department of Consumers in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective representation of 
the economic interests of consumers; to coordinate the 
administration of consumer services by transferring to such 
Department certain functions of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of Labor, and 
other agencies; and for other purposes. 


Functions of the Department as outlined in the 
bill would be: 


Sec. 5. (a) It is the duty of the Department, in per- 
formance of its functions, to protect and promote the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States as consumers of 
goods and services made available to them through the 
trade and commerce of the United States. 

(b) The functions of the Department include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) To present the viewpoint of consumers of goods 
and services within the United States in the formulation 
of policies of the Government; 

(2) To represent the economic interests of consumers 
of the United States in proceedings before courts and 
regulatory agencies of the United States to the extent to 
which authorization therefor is provided by section 6 of 
this Act; 

(3) To conduct annually a National Consumers’ Con- 
ference, to be attended by experts on consumer education 
and by representatives of organizations engaged in foster- 
ing and protecting the interests of consumers of goods and 
services within the United States, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information, recommendations, and suggestions 
necessary or desirable for the effective performance of other 
functions of the Department; 

(4) To receive, assemble, evaluate, act upon, and dis- 
seminate information helpful to consumers of the United 
States in performing their economic function more effi- 
ciently, including information concerning commercial and 
trade practices adversely affecting their economic inter- 
ests, as provided by section 7 of this Act. 


The bill proposes that certain functions now 
performed by other agencies of the government be 
transferred to the Department of Consumers. These 
include: The Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Division of Prices and Cost of Living of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 


of Labor, the Home Economics Research Branch 
and the Human Nutrition Research Branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, and certain elements of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

The bill—S. 1571, Consumers Act of 1959—has 
been referred to the committee on government 
operations. Copies may be obtained from the 
Senate Documents Room, U.S. Capitol, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


@ The Food and Drug Administration has de- 
veloped standards which it is proposing for appli- 
cation to foods that are “artificially sweetened.” 
Under the new standards, the words “artificially 
sweetened” will appear on the label as part of and 
ahead of the name of the fruit, enabling persons 
on sugar-restricted diets to distinguish between 
artificially sweetened canned fruits and _ those 
packed in sugar sirup. The standards will become 
effective in about three months unless stayed by 
objections by persons adversely affected. 


@ “Area Vocational Education Programs” is 
the title of a new pamphlet prepared by the re- 
search and publications committee of the American 
Vocational Association. It describes area programs 
in general and refers to provisions of the Defense 
Education Act of 1958 in relation to such programs. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available from the 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washintgon 5, D. C. Price 35 
cents. 


@ Regarding the Library Services Act Appropri- 
ation, the American Library Association reports 
that the $5,150,000 recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message for the Act is more than 
$2 million below the authorization in the Act and 
is a 14 per cent decrease from the $6 million ap- 
propriated for this current fiscal year. 


@ Ceiling on Special Milk Program Raised. 
Both the House and Senate have approved 
HR5247 increasing by $3 million the maximum 
annual authorization for the Special Milk Program. 

The Special Milk Program was originally estab- 
lished to increase fluid milk consumption by chil- 
dren while reducing federal surpluses. Approxi- 
mately 80,000 schools, camps, and other outlets are 


expected to participate in the program this year. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
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Implications for Teachers of Home Economics 


When Mothers Work 


HE one third of the labor force in the United 

States who are women include 30 per cent 
of the married women living with their husbands. 
Many of these are mothers who work part time or 
full time away from home. Their children, for the 
most part, are over 6. The Census Bureau estimates 
that the nation’s labor force will rise from 68.9 
million in 1955 to 78.5 million in 1965. This is an 
increase of 9.6 million, or only 13.6 per cent. It is 
assumed, therefore, that the high employment level 
of the past decade will persist and large numbers of 
women will continue to enter the labor force after 
their children are partially grown. The children of 
these mothers in our high school home economics 
classes give us cause to evaluate our teaching care- 
fully if we are to meet their needs. 

Because the chief objective of high school home 
economics courses is to train for better home- 
making, teachers of home economics must be aware 
of conditions and needs within the homes of the 
students they teach. Furthermore, these students 
will one day in the not-too-distant future be home- 
makers themselves. 

The big majority of our students will not only be 
homemakers but will also be gainfully employed. 
Therefore, our task is to provide them with the 
knowledge, understanding, and experience which 
will equip them to do both jobs efficiently and 
with personal satisfaction. A mother in our Ameri- 
can culture is at the nerve center of the family, 
always on duty, setting the tone of daily family 
routine by her attitude and performance. A work- 
ing mother not only has responsibility to her em- 
ployer but to her family as well. Often our students 
are not aware of these basic factors. For purposes 
of this article, we are concerned with these factors 
as they relate to our teaching at high school level. 


The Wife’s Income 


It would seem wise to acquaint students with the 
fact that the use of a wife’s income falls in one of 
three patterns. One pattern is that in which the 
couple draw the design even before they marry and 


Mary Mark Sturm 


Mrs. Sturm is the director of the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Chicago Public Schools. This 
and the following companion article discuss the 
importance to the homemaking curriculum of two 
aspects of today’s social structure. 


then try, more or less successfully, to follow it. An- 
other plan is to live on the husband's income and 
save the wife’s earnings for having a baby, buying a 
home or furniture, or saving it just for the feeling of 
economic security and the emotional satisfaction 
which this might give them. Some couples want to 
use the wife’s income to procure comforts and luxu- 
ries which it took their elders many years of work, 
thrift, and self-denial to procure. This may be due 
to (1) the couple’s peer group’s fostering these de- 
sires by having indulged in satisfying similar wishes; 
(2) modern communication and advertising devices 
which whet the appetite for these desires; or (3) 
the climate of anxiety of the present and uncertainty 
of the future in the atomic and space age which 
create a philosophy of “live today—tomorrow may 
never come.” In these cases the wife's salary is 
usually committed to making payments, including 
the cost of installment credit obligations. 

The third pattern for spending is really not a 
pattern at all. Instead, because of a lack of knowl- 
edge and experience, the couple is impractical in 
money and household management and may quickly 
find themselves unable to make the necessary ad- 
justments of rising living costs or unanticipated 
expenses. They spend more than the income from 
the husband’s work and consequently turn to em- 
ployment of the wife in order to reduce their 
indebtedness. 

Fundamentally, the wife’s earnings provide some 
financial cushion which usually can pay for a 
margin of extras and luxuries. Whatever the pat- 
tern the couple has established, it is likely to con- 
tinue to at least the stage of family expansion. At 
this stage, more than at any other, the major prob- 
lem is how to balance income with outgo. The 
choice of design continues—spend part and save 
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part, spend the total income, or spend more than 
income. 

Modern media for communication and advertis- 
ing are constantly opening new vistas and stimu- 
lating desires which the average family cannot 
readily gratify. Therefore, choice making and an 
understanding and weighing of values become a 
very vital ability which must be developed. Learn- 
ing to manage money is one of the greatest needs 


of our young people today. 
Democratic Family Procedure 


Coming to realize that the democratic process 
can and should function in the family group as in 
any other group will aid the girls materially in 
their future homes, even though some of them may 
not find it possible to put democracy into effect 
in their present family situation. Solving problems 
together—first with their husbands and later includ- 
ing the children—will contribute measurably to the 
happiness and accomplishments of the family. 

A consideration by the whole family of the ques- 
tion of mother’s working would include a recog- 
nition that the freedom to work or not to work often 
opens the door to inner conflict in a mother and to 
problems of indecision and guilt. Some may feel 
guilty if they do work, and some feel guilty if they 
do not work. A family solution to the problem will 
help to alleviate such feelings and create an under- 
standing of the necessity for greater family co- 
operation. 


Satisfaction of Working 


The satisfactions which come to certain women 
in working outside the home must be considered. 
Additional income may symbolize independence, 
provide power, relieve nervous tensions. Satisfac- 
tions derived from the development of talent 
through work, and the recognition, status, and sense 
of achievement are not to be overlooked. Also to 
be remembered, on the other hand, are reasons that 
may be related te time and energy given to house- 
hold tasks, to increasing disharmony within families, 
and to the growing participation in domestic 
activities by husbands. Work outside the home— 
whether for pay or on a volunteer basis—helps to 
use up time made available by the technological 
advances and which otherwise might drag and 
sometimes even be used unwisely. 


Child-Care Implications 


Not to be overlooked are the effects upon children 
at various age levels of being cared for by various 
individuals. Adequate care and supervision for 
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children whose mothers are working is a necessity. 
It is usually difficult to achieve such care, and 
probably not desirable, though sometimes neces- 
sary, for children under three years of age. The effects 
upon the child of a working mother will depend 
upon a variety of circumstances. These include the 
mother’s personality structure and her personal 
values, her capacity to perceive relationships—and 
even priorities—between her family and her job, 
her capacity to handle these relationships, and her 
physical and emotional resources. It therefore be- 
comes vitally important for home economics teach- 
ers to include consideration of all of these factors 
if their students are to understand the total situation 
in a home with children, be it the one in which 
they now live or the home they will soon establish. 
Teaching in this area should include observations, 
presentations by specialists, approved educational 
films, and class discussions. 


Cost of Working 


Not to be overlooked is the fact that to work 
costs money. A working woman must spend money 
for carfare, clothes for work, meals out, and some- 
times hair care and other beauty treatments. A 
working mother may need to hire help to care for 
the children and for housework. Food costs will 
rise. Laundry may be sent out. It may be neces- 
sary to hire a gardener—part time or full time—and 
someone to do some of the maintenance work. It 
may even be found advisable to make extra visits 
to the pediatrician. The working mother may pur- 
chase clothes ready made for herself and her family 
because she lacks time to make garments that she 
might make if she were not working. 


Specific Implications for Teachers 
in the Light of the Above 


Having an experience in class acquaints the stu- 
dent with an activity. Frequently, it helps the 
student to know whether she likes or dislikes the 
procedure. Class experiences can help prevent 
frustrations later when the student is involved with 
the responsibility of her own home and family. 
Her efforts then can go into accomplishing the most 
satisfactory solution and can be based upon her own 
particular characteristics. From her classroom ex- 
periences, she begins with some background and 
some basis for choice. Therefore, it would seem 
wise for home economics teachers to: 

Provide opportunity to develop understanding of 
personal and human relationships 

Provide training in child care and development, 
preferably in actual child-care facilities 
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Provide information about where women can go 
in their localities to learn about the state of the 
labor market and, also, about the resources in their 
communities for vocational education, training, and 
aptitude testing 

Provide information about available services in 
the community: marriage and family counseling 
agencies, day-care centers, help for the aged, help 
for dependent children, services of the churches 

Make available opportunities to consider, discuss, 
and evaluate advertising in all of its forms 

Provide sources of information and lead study of 
consumer education, including: best buys of the 
week, taking advantage of “specials,” the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of buying goods reduccd 
in cost, U.S. Department of Agriculture information 
publications, consumer reports, other sources of 
buying information 

Be familiar with all phases of installment credit 
and include this in teaching money management 

Encourage all students to participate in their own 
family’s planning and shopping 

Provide experiences in the laboratory which stress 
management of time and money—best procedures; 


member of the AHEA. 


About her decision to enter home economics, she 


writes, 


There were many factors which led to my decision to 
become a home economist. Clothing was my first interest. 
Later, in high school (William McGuffey High School), 
my home economics teacher, Miss Halstead, stimulated my 
When I looked 
into the curriculum offered, I found that not only were a 
major and minor offered but a broad background in other 
subject matter. I felt then, as I do now, that home economics 
can be a springboard to many exciting careers, whethe- 


interest in other phases of home econoraics. 


professional or home. 


Our 25,000th Member 


Donna Curtis, midyear graduate of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio University, is the 25,000th 
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comparative study of partially prepared, ready- 
prepared, and non-prepared food products; costs of 
spray-on products as compared to those in bottle or 
tube; time and motion studies 

Provide experience in newest methods of clothing 
construction with emphasis on learning fundamental 
techniques which will make possible: (1) making 
some clothes which are stylish and well fitted, 
(2) saving of money, (3) altering ready-mades, 
and (4) developing an appreciation of what goes 
into a well-made garment. Clothing study should 
also include study of fabrics, opportunity to select 
becoming styles and colors, and application of basic 
techniques and ingenuity to creation of clothes with 
individuality. 


Experiences of this kind, or others planned for the 
particular group, will help our students better 
understand and contribute to the goals selected by 
their present families, and, in the future, help them 
to make intelligent and thoughtful decisions about 
their own family patterns when their turn comes to 
assume the responsibilities of homemakers and 
mothers. 


Donna Curtis 


Miss Curtis is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Curtis of near Hamilton, 
Ohio, and was a member of 4-H Club and active in the grange. 

Vivian Roberts, director of the School of Home Economics at Ohio 
University, tells us that Miss Curtis belonged to the home economics club 
and worked on club committees and projects. She was active in several 
church-connected projects as well as in dormitory activities. She majored in 
clothing and textiles at the University and plans to enter merchandising. 

The Association hopes that Miss Curtis will be able to attend the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee next month and that many members will have an 
opportunity to meet the young woman whose membership marks such an 


important milestone for the American Home Economics Associaticn. 
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When Homes Are Broken 


EARLY one-fifth of our total child popula- 
tion is living with stepparents according to 
sociologist William Carlson Smith. Behind each of 
these boys and girls lies a home broken by death, 
desertion, or divorce. Any one of these causes, 
some psychologists agree, will have a measurable 
effect on the school work and character of high 
school students (1, 2). Today, with divorce replac- 
ing death as the chief cause of broken homes, home 
economics teachers have a fair share of girls with 
divorced parents in their classes. Many of these 
students are attempting to make difficult adjust- 
ments from one type of family situation to another. 
Unquestionably a part of our responsibility as home 
economics teachers is helping them make that 
adjustment. 

With the recognition of this responsibility several 
questions arise. What are the effects of divorce on 
these students? How can we identify the girls 
making difficult adjustments? What are the possi- 
bilities for helping them that lie within the frame- 
work of the home economics program? 


Effects of Divorce 


The effects of divorce vary greatly. Happily, 
some girls adjust to the dissolution of their homes 
without difficulty. For some, the divorce may rep- 
resent a satisfactory release from an intolerable 
situation (3). Others continue to suffer from the 
scars of conflict prior to the breakup. For them, 
it is not the divorce itself but the failure of the 
marriage that has created their problem. Still others 
are shocked at the abrupt and unexpected end to a 
relationship they never doubted. Strangely enough, 
they may have been unaware of the failing home 
situation. 

Regardless of the degree of difficulty in adjust- 
ment, if this time of stress occurs while the student 
is in high school, the effects are most pronounced. 
Grades drop, conflicts develop, and even health may 
be impaired (4). Let us analyze the students’ prob- 
lems. Bowman compares them to the “middle horse 
in a 3-horse team which is pulled now in one direc- 
tion, now in another, now in both at once, as it 
attempts to accommodate itself to the movements 
of the other two horses”(3). Often the result is 


Louise Harmon 


Mrs. Harmon is chairman of the home arts depart- 
ment of the Montgomery-Blair High School in 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Both she and Mrs. Sturm, 
author of the preceding article, represented sec- 
ondary education at the four-day conference called 
by the AHEA’s philosophy and objectives commit- 
tee at Gull Lake, Michigan, in October 1958. 


disappointment and disillusionment. Frequently, 
children are imbued with fears that they could have 
prevented the divorce, that they are no longer 
loved, that they no longer belong, that their friends 
are patronizing, and that their own lives may be a 
repetition of the parents’ lives of conflict. 

Added to the emotional confusion that has shaken 
their self-confidence, changed living conditions may 
complicate their adjustment. Economic insecurity 
and greater home responsibilities may present both 
practical and emotional problems. Those who are 
part-time children may feel pushed back and forth 
between parents like the proverbial “stepchild” or, 
in direct contrast, they may become adept at ex- 
ploiting their parents to gain their own ends. In 
merging families(2)—the result of today’s high per- 
centage of remarriages—the children sometimes 
encounter disciplinary and religious conflicts, prob- 
lems in space sharing, and interfamily misunder- 
standings. In short, girls with divorced parents are 
often forced into situations, as Wallenstein suggests, 
which tend to develop feelings of “insecurity, in- 
feriority, insufficiency and precariousness” (5). It 
is with these students that we are concerned. 


Identifying the Girls 


For the most part, the behavior deficiencies 
resulting from these feelings and attitudes will help 
us to identify the girls who have problems associ- 
ated with broken homes. The first clue of family 
“brokenness,” however, may come at the beginning 
of the year from the class information card request- 
ing a list of “members of the family living at home.” 
After that, our own observations are most important. 
What are the girls like in the classroom? How do 
they function in their social groups? Do they show 
unusual emotional reactions? Shyness, untruthful- 
ness, or marked discourtesy? Lack of self-confidence 
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or other evidences of insecurity? Are they guilty 
of repeated infractions of school rules? 

Next, we can check all sources of information 
about them in the school. There is evidence that 
children from broken homes develop health prob- 
lems and show underachievement and retardation 
more frequently than do those from normal homes 
(4). We can examine whatever records are avail- 
able, both academic and health, including standard 
test results. Then we can talk with their home- 
room teachers, with their classroom teachers, and 
the guidance counselors. Generally, this will give 
us a fairly accurate list of the girls with problems of 
“brokenness.” 


What Our Program Offers 


The next step is to study the home economics 
program in relation to the needs of these girls. 
What phases of the program will tend to build 
self-confidence? To increase acceptance of changed 
living conditions? To give reasonable assurance of 
their ability as future homemakers? It is obvious 
that no radical changes will have to be made in the 
program as a whole. For, as Wallenstein points 
out, these girls should not be considered a “differ- 
ent group.” Loss of security has only intensified 
their needs. 

Our first objective will be to rebuild self- 
confidence. We know that the girls, faced with 
insecurity and unhappiness at home, must look 
beyond the family circle for satisfying experiences. 
In this field we have a real opportunity. Home 
economics courses include numerous creative ex- 
periences aimed toward recognition and develop- 
ment of individual talents and abilities. There will 
certainly be one or more areas important to high 
school students in which these girls can excel to a 
degree. The formal dress that wins the admiration 
of her friends, the tasty pizzas at the party, or the 
new bedspread for her bed, go far toward bolster- 
ing a girl’s bruised self-esteem. 

The second objective is to encourage acceptance 
of their changed living situations. Learning to 
share income and living space judiciously, learning 
to assume greater responsibilities yet to expect less 
love and attention from the remaining parent, are 
all facets of this objective. Skills and understand- 
ings as varied as techniques in earning money, time 
scheduling, and consideration of individual privacy 
can go far toward improving those conditions. 

Encouraging self-assurance as homemakers in 
the future is our third objective. For these girls, 
it has special implications. They lack a model for 
happy home and family living. They may have 
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seen the results of inadequate preparation for mar- 
riage, perhaps of poor homemaking skills, or of 
conflicts over money. They may feel that the first 
quarrel in their own homes means the beginning 
of the end—they may be shaken by statistics that 
give them less chance for happiness because their 
parents were divorced. In home economics they 
may learn reasonable ideals for family living, con- 
structive ways of solving problems, and an under- 
standing that success or failure in marriage can 
depend on their own willingness and determination 
to make it succeed. 

The “Attitudes, Understandings, and Skills” chart 
on page 334 was arranged to show at a glance 
some areas in the home economics curriculum that 
can help girls achieve these objectives. Six of the 
basic eight to twelve home economics units were 
examined. It is hardly necessary to state that these 
attitudes, understandings, and skills serve girls 
from normal homes just as well as those from 
broken ones. The need of the latter group is simply 
more acute. 


Suggestions 

The following ideas and suggested experiences 
may be useful to home economics teachers in their 
work with students from broken homes. 


For rebuilding self-confidence: 


1. Have girls demonstrate any unusual skills they 
may have: cake decorating, preparing foreign 
foods, modeling. 

2. Have them demonstrate use of special equip- 
ment to another class. 

3. Offer class or extracurricular responsibilities 
within their ability to assume. 

4. Encourage home practice of learnings. 

5. Offer opportunities to participate in intraschool 
activities, such as serving at a faculty luncheon 
or tea. 

6. Encourage participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties, particularly FHA. 

7. Offer opportunities for creativity: garnishing a 
dish, varying a pattern, arranging a picture 
grouping. . 

8. Call attention to attractive colors, fabrics, hair 
styles in their daily school wear. 

9. Show approval of satisfactory group relation- 
ships, such as yielding for group harmony or 
reasonably leading to a favored point of view. 

10. Comment on any desired appearance changes— 
weight, hair, complexion. 

11. Maintain an optimistic attitude toward their 
activities and abilities, minimizing faults, em- 
phasizing talents. 
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Attitudes, Understandings, and Skills 


Self-Confidence in Areas They 
Consider Important 


In Clothing 
Feeling of social adequacy through being 
correctly and attractively dressed 
Skills that arouse admiration in friends | 
Ability to use uncommon tools—tailor’s 
ham, point presser, pounding block 
Poise in modeling 
Satisfaction of urge for Say 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


In Foods 


. Competence in food preparation and 
serving daily meals for friends and family 
. Successful entertaining 
3. Knowledge of hows and whys of etiquette 
and table service 
4. Competence in preparing new and un- | 
usual foods—foreign or 
. Diet control for face and figure q 


| Acceptance and Possible OR 


Ossectiv ES FOR Stu DENTS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ment of Living Situation 


In Clothing 


. Contribution toward family needs | 
through care and construction 
Recognition of varying needs of dif- | 
ferent family members 
Understanding of ways to extend and | 
conserve family clothing 

or making alterations for pay | 


In Foods 


1.Pooling experiences in foods may bring 
a fuller measure of living to merged | 
families 
ompetence in this area may: 
a. Give status in the family 
b. Give economic assistance 
c. Aid in family health improvement 


Self-Assurance in Their Ability a 
Future Homemakers 


In Clothing 


Appreciation of family clothing construc- 

tion as a unifying agent 

2. Understanding of differing clothing 
requirements due to age, occupation, etc. 

3. Success in family clothing problems— 
construction and ‘buying 

| 4. Selection of proper eaautetee for children 


1. 


| 1. Competence in family meal planning and 


table service 


| 2. Understanding dietary needs for varying 


ages and conditions 

3. Appreciation of family togetherness at 
mealtimes 

4. Possible values to church and com- 
munity 


In Housing and Interior Decoration 


1. Skills in furnishing or redecorating own 

rooms or others 

Wise selection and purchase of fur- 

nishings 

Creation of something beautiful from | 

something old or in disuse 


2. 
3. 


In Child Care and Guidance 


. Competence in guiding and caring for j 
physical needs of children | 
. Competence in _ selecting | 
clothing and directing pla 
Ability to adjust family = OR meals, | 
ete., to include children 
. Some knowledge of infant and prenatal | 
care 


children’s 


In Personal and Family Living 


. Judgment in selecting and makingfriends | 
Recognition of factors that make a happy 
marriage 

. Recognition that marriage can succeed if | 
two people work at it 

. Some degree of self-understanding 

. Judgment in dating behavior 

. Acceptance of the feminine role 

. Recognition of individual worth 


In Management 


. Recognition of one’s own resources— | 
money or nonmoney—to contribute to | 
satisfactory home life 

. Knowledge of ways to use one’s own 
resources 

. Organization of time to allow for use of | 
personal resources 

. Competence in developing and using a 

rsonal budget 
ow-to-do-it skills such as personal 
laundering of new fibers and fabrics 


| 2. 


In Housing and Interior Decoration 


1. Consideration of decorating and fur- 
nishing ideas of every member of famil 
Consideration of privacy area for pow | 
family member 

Sharing room or other housing facilities 


with others 


3. 


In Housing and Interior Decoration 


1. Certainty of the importance of the home 

as a center of family life 

Understanding of essentials of good 

housing 

Learning ways of 

roundings 

. Application of skills in interior decora- 
tion to different types of living situations 


2. 


3. beautifying  sur- 


In Child Care and Guidance 


. Ability to care for younger children if 
mother is missing or employed 
Understanding of themselves through 
understanding children 

. Economic assistance through qualified 
baby-sitting 


In Child Care and Guidance 


. Understanding of family influence on the 
personality development of children 
Recognition of effect of mate-selection on 
children 

. Familiarity with normal behavior and 
development of children 

. Competence in physical care in preg- 
nancy, with infants, and with young 


children 


In Personal and Family Living 


Recognition that: love and companion- 
ship can exist in many kinds of situa- 
tions with many kinds of people 

. People have different values and dif- 
ferent ways of expressing them 

. Love may be expressed in acts and 
deeds as well as words 

. Development of healthy attitudes to- 
ward home and family life 

. Personal contributions toward happy 
family life 


In Management 


. Recognition that each family member | 
has qualities to contribute to making a | 

satisfactory home 

Understanding of importance and use of | 

a workable family budget 

Application of work simplification 

Use of time- and labor-saving equip- | 

ment in home responsibilities 

5. Organization of time to allow for 

money-making activities 


2. 


3. 
| 4. 


In Personal and Family Living 


. Knowledge of qualities desirable in a 
marriage partner 
Becoming a marriageable person 

. Cultivation of acceptable ways of 
solving personal and family problems 
Appreciation of values of premarriage 
and family counseling 
Understanding of reasons for happiness 
and unhappiness in marriages 

. Recognition of value of family beliefs and 
traditions 


In Management 


Learning ways to avoid money problems 

as a prominent cause of conflict 

2. Solving management problems for the 
working wife 

3. Planning budgets to fit the family 


1. 


| 4. Understanding effects of personal spend- 


ing habits on family money management 
5. Calculating financial costs of starting a 
home 
6. Evaluating usefulness of products in 
relation to costs 
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For adjustment to changed living situations: 


1. Encourage making garments for other family 
members. 

2. Encourage home practice in meal preparation. 

3. Emphasize furniture arrangements to give pri- 
vacy when sharing rooms. 

4. Plan schedules for extra home responsibilities 
when mother is at work. 

5. Plan budget of earnings for personal needs and 
contribution to family support. 

6. Encourage reference reading and class discus- 
sion on understanding differing values and goals. 

7. Plan personal, school, and activity schedules to 
include time for earning activities. 

8. Develop time- and labor-saving projects to im- 
prove living situations. 

9. Set up earning projects, such as making minor 
clothing repairs for faculty members. 


For self-assurance as future homemakers: 


. List sources of premarriage and family counsel- 
ing in the community. 
2. Make self-evaluations as marriageable persons. 
3. Plan and carry out self-improvement plans based 
on above evaluations. 
4. Make a budget for setting up a home. 
5. Make slip covers, do re-upholstering, make 
tables and desks from flush doors. 
6. Renovate old furniture to serve for newly mar- 
ried couples. 
7. Invite discussions on: Keeping the family to- 
gether at mealtimes, family recreational activi- 
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ties, qualities desirable for a homemaker in 
today’s world. 

8. Plan family meals varied to fit different dietary 
needs. 

9. Plan meals for two or for a couple with a work- 
ing wife. 

10. Plan a family clothing budget for a season. 
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Modern Pakistani Dress with Traditional Influence 


H«= ORY can be a lovely, living reality when 
viewed through the costumes of Pakistani 


women. Catch a glimpse of this reality as the stu- 
dents and faculty of a recently established college 
of home economics in Pakistan walk across the 
campus wearing a galaxy of colorful costumes ex- 
emplary of two modern styles of dress that have 
evolved from traditional dress dating back to the 
earliest periods of Indus Valley civilization. Yes, 
and there is a third type of dress, equally as eye 
catching, worn by the women who work on the 
campus in the construction of buildings and roads. 

Each of these three types bears the influence of 
earlier periods—even as early as the Vedic period. 
By the time of the Mughuls the components of 
modern Pakistani dress had been accepted in one 
area or another of the subcontinent and costumes 
have continued as variations of the sari, worn with 
a blouse or choli; or of trousers worn with tunic and 
scarf; or of full skirt, probably from the Kushan 
dynasty of the first century A.D., now worn with 
choli and scarf. Changes according to taste, region, 
or time have occurred but the basic themes remain 
the same. 

The sari, readily recognized and often envied 
by Western women as a mode of dress, is the 
costume worn by the faculty of the College of 
Home Economics. The majority of the ladies of 
Pakistan wear the sari on most occasions. It is a 
single unsewn six yards of cloth, wrapped around 
the body and tucked into a petticoat at the waist 
with a series of pleats in front then draped around 
the body again coming up in front over the left 
shoulder with the pallu (decorative end) hanging 
down in the back. This is worn with a blouse or 
choli which is either long enough to tuck under 
the sari or short enough to leave a bare midriff. 
On occasions requiring a hat or head covering, the 
Pakistani lady has only to pull the pallu gracefully 
over her head, and her costume is complete. 

The first record of the dress worn in this part 
of the world indicates that both men and women 
wore a single untailored garment which wrapped 
around the lower part of the body and knotted 
under the navel. As time went on other items of 


apparel were added, such as headdress, jeweled 


Maude Pye Hood 


Dr. Hood, head of the department of foods and 
nutrition in the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Georgia, was on leave from her posi- 
tion for two assignments in Pakistan. She was one 
of the Ford Foundation’s organizers of a College 
of Home Economics in Karachi and was a research 
consultant in Lahore with the home economics 
college project undertaken by the division of home 
economics of Oklahoma State University, the 
Pakistan Government, and the Ford Foundation. 


or embroidered belts, or light scarves over the upper 
part of the body. Occasionally, one end of the 
garment was pulled over the upper part of the 
body which leads one to surmise that this was the 
precursor of this modern sari. Some men of Pakistan 
still wear an unsewn garment called the lungi, 
which is wrapped around the body as described in 
these early records. 

One might expect that a garment so simply cut 
as is the sari would remain in style for at least a 
generation, but not so. Fashions in saris change 
as do fashions in dresses, and the wearer of the 
sari is more sensitive to a change in the sari than 
she is to a new style in frocks. Changes come in 
various small details such as the kind and width of 
border, the arrangement of pleats, the colors and 
materials—whether printed or plain—the cut of the 
choli, and even the length of the sari. 

Modern variations may also be related to social 
groups as well as to materials used. Parsees and 
ladies from Gujarat drape the sari over the right 
rather than over the left shoulder. A Bengali lady 
is likely to be wearing a cotton sari of Dacca muslin, 
or mul mul. This exquisitely sheer material often 
has a woven or embroidered geometric design and 
is as lustrous as a fine silk. Muslin saris are fre- 
quently worn over a satin petticoat. 

One old-fashioned sari costume from Hyderabad 
included a long tunic known as the Kurti choli 
which was worn over the sari and the choli. This 
was more generally worn only in the house, but 
there are examples of kurti cholis of fine fabrics 
beautifully embroidered which doubtless were for 
more formal occasions. 

Originally, the trouser style of dress was prob- 
ably brought from Persia, where trousers seem to 
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Razi Bros., Karachi 


Students singing national anthem. Two women on plat- 

form behind the students are the wife of the general 

secretary of the national cabinet and wife of the presi- 
dent (1956) of Pakistan. 


have been first worn. Through the centuries differ- 
ent versions of it have developed. Probably the 
traditional importance attached to the trouser-tunic 
costume was established during the great days of 
the Mughul Court. From paintings of the Mughul 
rulers one is intrigued by what apparently was the 
rich yet quiet and tasteful costumes of Akbar’s and 
Jehangir's wardrobes—saffron dress, tan trousers, 
and brown turban; green dress, striped trousers, 
and wine turban; and girdles of gaily printed cot- 
tons or exquisitely embroidered silk. These were 
the forerunners of present-day styles. The trousers 


Sindhi women working on the buildings of the College 


MODERN PAKISTANI DRESS 


Faculty members of the College of Home Economics 

in Karachi wear saris. This is one of the three types of 

costumes generally worn in Pakistan. Costumes vary 
somewhat between East and West Pakistan. 


have undergone many changes in style—sometimes 
tight, sometimes full. 

In one Farshi pyjama which has been the wed- 
ding costume for seven generations of brides in one 
family, each leg measures five yards around the 
bottom. The inner side of the pyjama is cut longer 
than the outer side and forms a “train” which must 
either be held up by the bride herself or by little 
page girls. Heavy embroidery work covers the 
pyjama and the dupatta or scarf. The effect is one 
of splendor and magnificence. But for the bride 
who wears it through the long wedding ceremony, 
the effect can be only one of weariness. In this 
costume, the dupatta weighed more than ten pounds, 
and the pyjama more than twenty-five pounds. 

Of the many variations in style of trouser, the 
style known as shalwar is most popular although 
the gharara and the tung pyjama are also frequently 
seen, especially in the geographical areas of their 
respective origins. 

Students of the College wear the shalwar-kameez- 
dupatta costume more than any other type of dress. 
This is practical for everyday wear and has been 
made the official uniform of many groups such as 
Pakistan’s Women’s National Guard, the Girl Guides, 
and the Pakistan Airline stewardesses. Schools for 
girls that have uniforms use variations of the 
shalwar-kameez-dupatta for their uniform. 
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Photos from Pakistan Embassy 


Lert To niGHT ABOVE: Pakistani ladies wearing saris, shalwar-kameez, and gharara costumes. 


The shalwar, or trousers, are moderately full, 
tapering into a wide, stitched cuff at the ankles. 
The kameez, or tunic, is beltless, fitted to the body, 
and varies in length with fashion, often following 
the same trend as Western dresses. The scarf, or 
dupatta, is of a sheer fabric, usually two-and-a-half 
yards long. The width of the dupatta may vary 
with occasion, fashion, and geographic area. In 
general the larger dupattas are worn on dress 
occasions. 

The gharara belongs to the trouser style costume, 
but it is so full that it appears to be a circular skirt. 
There is reason to believe that it developed from 
the Rajasthani skirt rather than from Mughul Court 
dress as did other tunic-trouser types of dress. 
The tunic worn with the gharara is always shorter 
than that worn with the shalwar. It is usually six 
to eight inches above the knee. This costume is 
a favorite of Pakistan’s Ambassadress to The Hague, 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, who is also president of 
the Pakistan organization that initiated the College 
at which we see these several styles of modern 
dress. 

In some parts of Pakistan, the gharara is the 
costume most frequently worn for evening dress. 
One can easily visualize the glamour of a golden 
or red brocade gharara with kameez of matching 


or contrasting color softened by a gauzy dupatta 
lightly embroidered in gold. It can also be very 
tailored in effect, as when kameez and gharara are 
of grey and the dupatta is white. 

The tung pyjama, still another variation of the 
trouser-tunic style, is a heritage from the Mughul 
Court. This trouser is a close-fitting trouser that 
wrinkles somewhat around the ankle. The shoes 
with turned-up toes which are characteristic of 
some sections of Pakistan, today are a part of the 
tung costume. The tunic worn with this style 
pyjama is very full, usually of a sheer material 
and worn over a choli. At one time in the history 
of this costume the full tunic, or kurta as it is 
called, swept the floor, but it rarely reaches below 
the knee today. With this costume, the choli is 
likely to be the garment that carries that heavy gold 
embroidery, so much a part of the traditional dress 
of Pakistani ladies. Its dupatta may be made of 
six yards of net or some other filmy material. To 
handle this amount of material would be baffling 
to us, but Eastern ladies are adept at draping ma- 
terials in interesting ways and wearing them with 
a grace and poise that are enviable. 


Dress of the Working Women 
The third style of dress seen on the College cam- 
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Near nicut: Much of the jewelry of Pakistan 
is intricately worked as shown in the bracelets, 
necklaces, and the tika worn here. 


Far nicut: Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan 
Ambassadress to The Hague, wears a gharara 
costume with a gossamer duppata lightly em- 


broidered in gold. 


pus is that of the working women. The Sindhi 
working women often work alongside the men in 
the cities on construction jobs, road building, and 
other heavy tasks as do the village women on the 
farms. Their characteristic dress consists of a full- 
length circular, printed cotton skirt, a backless 
choli, and a dupatta. Bright reds and yellows are 
predominant in their costumes. Their tasks may be 
considered lowly, but their carriage is majestic; 
and as they walk, their full skirts swing with a 
gay rhythm that gives the impression they are 
dancing through the day’s drudgery. 

As with all Pakistani costumes, jewelry holds a 
prominent place with those of the working women, 
too. Their jewelry is usually silver and may be 
rings, perfume containers, a tika on the forehead, 
or ankle bracelets. Sometimes the ankle bracelets 
have bells on them which bring to mind the 
familiar jingle “with rings on her fingers and bells 
on her toes she makes music wherever she goes.” 

One can readily see that a cloth merchant could 
do a booming business furnishing materials for 
women’s costumes—six-yard saris, two- to six-yard 
dupattas, shalwars of five to six yards, long circular 
skirts, ghararas or pyjamas that measure five yards 
around each leg! Even so, less fabric is required 
today than in earlier times. The overdress of the 
Peshwaz costume which originated in the seven- 
teenth century required as much as 25 yards of 
cloth and was worn over a choli and pyjama which 
required additional yardage. 

Most of the early garments were made of cotton. 
As early as the fifth century BC, India was recog- 
nized for its cotton materials—Herodotus described 
it as “tree wool—exceeding in beauty and excel- 
lence, that of sheep.” The fine muslin woven in 
Dacca gained fame in the Western world at an 
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Pakistan Embassy 


early period. These lustrous and sheer materials 
have been aptly described as “webs of woven 
wind.” The manufacture of this lovely sheer that 
drapes so beautifully and the prominence of two- to- 
six-yard scarves, or dupattas, in women’s dress seem 
more than mere coincidence. 

Later, silks, brocades, and gold-embroidered 
fabrics were used in the costumes of the court par- 
ticularly. Earliest records, through sculpture, scraps 
of woven cloth, and descriptions indicate that In- 
dian dress has always been colorful and highly 
decorative. History, as early as the third century 
BC, describes the dress as being embroidered with 
gold and precious stones and also as being painted 
or dyed in bright colors. Jewelry, too, seems always 
to have been an important part of the women’s 
dress. Figures found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
show women adorned with a profusion of necklaces 
and bangles or bracelets in this early historical 
period of the Indus Valley (2500 to 1500 BC). 

Historical records also attest to the important 
share Moslem culture has had in the development 
of fine embroideries in silk and gold and silver. 
Throughout Pakistan today refined and _ sophisti- 
cated embroideries are found in almost every lady’s 
wardrobe. Distinctive styles of embroideries related 
to a folk group give a profusion of rich and artistic 
decoration to their wearing apparel. Among these, 
Sindhi mirror work is one of the most remarkable. 
Little round pieces of mirror are buttonholed into 
the material in charming and glittering patterns. 
It is used as decoration for blouses, bags, men’s 
hats, and scarves. 

Thus we see that the artistic spirit of the Pakis- 
tani women has expressed itself through the ages 
as it does today in color, design, textiles, em- 
broidery, and jewelry. 
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American Home Economics Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—June 23-26, 1959 


Executive board meeting (Board 
also meets June 20 and 21) 


State presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit of AHEA 


Registration 


General opening session 
Fifty Years of Achievement 


Frances 


The Challenge of Today— 
Presentation planned by the 
philosophy and _ objectives 
committee 
Dorotrny D. Scorr 
Mrs. JEAN TAYLOR 
Mrs. Ercer Eppricut 


General session—Current Devel- 
opments and a Look Ahead 
In Art 
FRANCEs Osst 

In Family Economics and 
Home Management 
Marcaret G. 

In Textiles and Clothing 
Juces LABARTHE 

Visit exhibits 

Meetings of subject-matter sec- 
tions 


Professional section meetings 
Assembly of delegates 
(New governing body of the 
AHEA; replaces previous 
council and general business 
meeting. ) 


Visit exhibits 
General session 
American Women and the 
Years Ahead 
CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
President’s Address 
P. BrucHer 


1l to 12 


12:30 
to 2:30 


2:30 to 5 
8:00 


2:00 
2to4 


9 to 4 


Joint luncheon and meeting of 
executive board and state pres- 
idents’ and councilors’ unit 

Special meetings of AHEA com- 
mittee and section officers or 
committees 

College clubs mixer 


General session—Current Devel- 
opments and a Look Ahead 
In Family Relations and Child 
Development 
GLENN R. Hawkes 

In Housing and Household 
Equipment 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 

In Food and Nutrition 
CATHERINE J. PERSONIUS 

Visit exhibits 

Subject-matter section meetings 

Evening of Gemiitlichkeit 


College clubs section business 
meeting 


Fiftieth Anniversary luncheon 


Visit exhibits 
General session (open to the 
public) 
Russia—The Country and the 
People as I Saw Them 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Idea Theater: 50th Anniversary 
presentation 
Rosert 


Professional trips 
State presidents’ and councilors 
unit 


Saturday, June 27 


Executive board 
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fren years of progress in home economics 
and prospects for the future will be the theme 


of the 1959 annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, marking, as it does, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization's founding. 

The keynote address on “Fifty Years of Achieve- 
ment” will be made by our own Frances Zuill, past 
president of AHEA. Miss Zuill is professor of home 
economics and associate dean of the College of 
Agriculture for the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, where she has directed 
the work in home economics since 1939. For 15 
years previously she was head of home economics 
at the State University of lowa. 

She has been visiting lecturer at Johns Hopkins, 
visiting professor at Cornell and the University of 
Washington, co-author of several books, and author 
of numerous professional articles. She is active in 
the Wisconsin Home Economics Association and in 
many professional and honorary organizations. 

Miss Zuill is especially qualified to speak on the 
achievements of AHEA, having observed the organ- 
ization through the years—as secretary (1928-31), 
as president (1932-34), and as chairman of the col- 
leges and universities section (1937-38). From her 
vantage point of long service to AHEA, Miss Zuill 
will bring into focus the picture of our first half 
century and set the stage for this “once-in-a-life- 
time” meeting. 

“The Challenge of Today” will be presented at 
the opening session by the philosophy and objec- 
tives committee under the chairmanship of Dorothy 
D. Scott, associate dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and director of the School of Home Economics 
at Ohio State University. Dr. Scott has taught also 
in high school, at Kent State University, and at 
Columbia University, and has served as chairman 
of the department of home economics of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In addition to her 
activities in the AHEA and the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association, she is a member of many pro- 
fessional and honorary organizations and has writ- 
ten articles for technical journals. She served as 
delegate of the U.S. Office of Education to the 
White House Conference (1950), delegate to the 
U.S. Office of Education Conference on PhD Pro- 


Bradford Bachrach 


Our 50th Anniversary President 
Olga P. Brucher 


grams in Home Economics Education (1951), and 
consultant to the President's Committee on Home 
Economics at Wilmington College (1952). 

Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright will take up the chal- 
lenge on behalf of the profession as a whole. Pro- 
fessor and head of the food and nutrition depart- 
ment at Iowa State College and professor in the 
Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experi- 
ment Station, Dr. Eppright has recently spent a 
year's leave of absence in Iraq on an assignment 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. During this year, she assisted with 
the teaching and administration of the home eco- 
nomics department at the then Queen Aliyah Col- 
lege in Baghdad and aided the Iraqi government 
in establishing home economics in the public 
schools. Her experience thus gives her understand- 
ing of home economics both at home and abroad. 
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Frances Zuill (left), keynote speaker, will 
focus attention on the achievements of 
the past in home economics, while Cath- 
evine B. Cleary (right) will contemplate 
the role of women in the world of tomor- 
row at the final session of the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. 


John E. Platz Studios 


Speaking on the abilities needed by all families 
will be Mrs. Jean Shippey Taylor, chairman of 
the home economists in homemaking section of 
AHEA. Mother of three girls and one boy (two of 
them teen-agers), Mrs. Taylor is a full-time home- 
maker with a BS in home economics education from 
Russell Sage College and advanced study at Cornell 
University. She is experienced also in 4-H Club 
work, having served as assistant agent-at-large and 
as associate agent in New York State. She is a 
charter member of the Mt. Vernon homemakers 
group, which she has served as vice-chairman and 
chairman. Her activities include Girl Scouts, PTA, 
Cub Scout leader, 4-H Club leader, and Sunday 
School Board. 

Our speaker at the general session on Wednesday 
evening is internationally known. Former First 
Lady of the United States, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
has served on the United States delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly and as chairman 
of the Commission on Human Rights. Because of 
the international regard she has gained through this 
work, Mrs. Roosevelt has been called “First Lady 
of the World” and the “Number One World 
Citizen.” 

An inveterate traveler, Mrs. Roosevelt’s address 
will cover “Russia—The Country and the People as 
I Saw Them.” 

As a writer, Mrs. Roosevelt is perhaps best known 
for her column, “My Day,” (which was collected 
into a book My Days in 1938) and for her two auto- 
biographical volumes, This Is My Story (1937) and 
This I Remember (1948). In addition, she has pub- 
lished three books for children, a volume of her 
father’s letters which she edited, her collected mag- 


azine pieces If You Ask Me, It's Up to the Women, 
The Moral Basis of Democracy, and India and the 
Awakening East. 

Mrs. Roosevelt holds an honorary DHL degree 
from Russell Sage College, an honorary LLD degree 
from John Marshall College of Law, and an honor- 
ary doctorate in civil laws from Oxford University. 
She is an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Among other awards, she has received the 1939 
Churchman’s award, the first annual Nation award 
in 1940, the first annual Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Brotherhood award in 1946, the bronze plaque of 
the Jewish Philanthropic League of Brooklyn in 
1948, the award of merit of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that same year, and 
the nomination to the “Honor Roll of Democracy” 
drawn up by the Chicago Defender in 1949. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is active in the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, as a volunteer worker 
to help promote greater understanding of the 
United Nations and its program. A member of the 
Women’s National Press Club, the American News- 
paper Guild, the New York State League of Women 
Voters, and numerous other organizations, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is tall—five feet eleven—and has graying 
brown hair. She has little time for recreation except 
for occasional long walks. She likes to read poetry 
aloud, enjoys John Steinbeck’s novels, looks par- 
ticularly for Van Gogh's paintings in art galleries, 
and names Wagner and Beethoven as her favorite 
composers. 

The annual meeting will end on Friday morning 
with a general session featuring as speakers Cath- 
erine B. Cleary, vice-president of the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company, Madison, and Olga P. Brucher, 
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president of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Cleary’s topic will be “American Women 
and the Years Ahead.” Active in business and gov- 
ernmental circles, Miss Cleary was Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States and Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1953-54, a member of the 
President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School in 1956-57, and vice-chairman of the 
Wisconsin Governor's Conference on Education 
Beyond the High School in 1958. She is a trustee 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; a member of the Milwaukee, the Wisconsin, 
and the American Bar Associations; former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Bank Women; 
and active in community organizations. She is cur- 
rently a member of the Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Women of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

In her presidential address at the meeting's end, 
Miss Brucher will look to the future and focus 
attention on the challenge ahead. As 50th Anniver- 
sary President of AHEA, Miss Brucher in the Janu- 
ary issue of the JournaL or Home Economics 
called on the pioneers of today and tomorrow to 
build on the achievements of the past a solid struc- 
ture to meet the demands of our changing world. 

Miss Brucher is dean of the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Rhode Island, King- 
ston. Prior to her election to the presidency of 
AHEA for the term 1958-60, she had served as vice- 
president and as recording secretary. She is also 
active in the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, the American Die- 
tetic Association, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the National Education Association, 
the League of Women Voters, and various honorary 
organizations. 

The program is developed by the AHEA pro- 
gram committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 


Dorothy D. Scott 


Jean Shippey Taylor 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Elizabeth Dyar, AHEA vice-president, with the 
assistance of the local arrangements committee, 
whose chairman is Florence Beatty, director of 
home economics for the Milwaukee Public Schools. 


HEIB Preconvention Meeting 
Theme—Rocketing into the 60's 
Dates—June 19 to 22 
Place—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Plans—Jeanne Paris, Swift and Company, program chair- 
man; Jane Comings, Dairy Council of Milwaukee, 
general arrangements chairman 


Ercel S. Eppright 
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Home Management and a Theory of Changing 


\\/ ITH the rapidly increasing rate of social 

change, people must be educated for 
change itself so that they can accept, prepare for, 
and assume some responsibility for change. Al- 
though an individual cannot halt nor channel change 
exactly as he wishes, individuals make decisions 
which determine the direction of change without 
being sufficiently aware of their importance. Spe- 
cialists, especially those in the “helping” professions 
such as the ministry, psychology, social work, and 
teaching, have a particular responsibility to high- 
light trends, their possible consequences, and alter- 
natives. 

This article presents a theory of changing devel- 
oped by interdisciplinary seminar groups at the 
National Training Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, 
and in the Human Relations Center of Boston 
University. As the only home economist in one 
such seminar at Boston University during the aca- 
demic year 1957-58, I attempted to study the effec- 
tiveness of home management in achieving change 
when measured against the process outlined in this 
theory of changing. 

What is this theory of changing? Note that it is 
a theory of changing, not a theory of change. In 
the latter, a theory or theories are developed to 
explain how and why change has occurred. In a 
theory of changing, the emphasis is upon bringing 
about planned change. Thus a theory of changing 
is a dynamic concept rather than an explanation of 
things past. 

What are the advantages of a concrete theory of 
changing which is applicable to all the helping pro- 
fessions? No professional group is as successful in 
bringing about changes as it would like to be. 
Collaboration in the analysis of the dynamics of 
planned change may well be the answer, with each 
discipline contributing from its strength. In addi- 
tion, the existence of such a theory can greatly 
simplify training for leadership in the professions. 

If we are to compare the practices of home man- 
agement with an interdisciplinary theory of chang- 
ing, it is necessary to discuss them in the termi- 
nology of the latter group. Two terms in particular 
must be identified: the client system and the change 
agent. These terms are more precise than “leader,” 
“teacher,” and “consultant,” and they reflect shifts 


Elizabeth W. Crandall 


Mrs. Crandall is an associate professor of home 
economics in the College of Home Economics at 
the University of Rhode Island. 


in relationships which are not encompassed in the 
more common terms. 

The client system is the group or individual with- 
in whom the change is to be made. The change 
agent’s function is to bring about change in, and 
with the help of, the client system. The change 
agent may be composed of a single individual or a 
group; it may be a member of the client system or 
an outside consultant. Sometimes the client system 
seeks help; in other cases, the client presumably 
expects help (teaching); and in some cases, the 
larger community may instruct the change agent to 
help (social work). Determining the most effective 
size for the client system is a major difficulty in 
planned change. Also, the line between change 
agent and client system cannot always be clearly 
drawn, and the relationship may shift from time to 
time. For example, the teacher is ordinarily con- 
sidered a change agent; yet there are examples 
when the roles of change agent and client system 
are temporarily reversed and students effect 
changes in the teacher. 

As developed by the Boston University pro- 
seminar under the leadership of Kenneth D. Benne, 
five elements guide the change agent in his inter- 
ventions with his client system. The five elements 
(1), neither strictly chronological steps nor mutually 
exclusive, are: 


1. Diagnosis of (a) the needs of the client system to change 
from its present state, (b) the potentialities (powers and 
resources) of the change agent and of the client system 
to effect various possible changes, (c) possible and stra- 
tegic beginning points (accessible tensions in the client 
system ) in a process of change and (d) possible and desir- 
able directions of change; 

2. Planning and effecting strategic interventions in attempts 
to act on the initial diagnosis (and, of course, to confirm 
or disconfirm and to refine the initial diagnosis); 

3. Dealing with discrepancies in value orientation and in rel- 
evant specific values between change agent and client and 
between (or among) parts of the client system; 

4. Instituting appropriate processes and mechanisms of eval- 
uation and feedback within the processes of changing 
(a) to steer the processes, (b) to correct and reorient 
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diagnosis and strategy where needed and (c) to extend 

the self-awareness of the client system; 

5. Dealing with the variety of languages and conceptual sys- 
tems ordinarily involved in a helping relationship—variety 
as between client and change agent, between parts of the 
client system, and between parts of the change agent 
where inter-professional collaboration in changing is 
required. 

It is impossible here to deal specifically with each 
of the elements. Nor are they entirely new, as will 
be seen in the comparison with home management 
methods which is to fellow. Although the organiza- 
tion is slightly different, Lippitt, Watson, and West- 
ley in The Dynamics of Planned Change (2) give 
a detailed description of the phases of planned 
change with cases drawn from many sources. 

For this analysis, all home management teachers 
at the collegiate level have been selected as the 
change agent, and all home economics students are 
considered the client system. Giving attention to a 
single group of teachers as the change agent does 
not imply that they operate in isolation from other 
faculty members, either within or outside of home 
economics. Home management specialists make a 
conscious effort not to impose goals upon indi- 
viduals and families but call attention to the fact 
that goals should be evaluated and sometimes 
changed. The profession has as an underlying goal 
in its interventions the effective use of resources for 
the development of the individual and the family. 
Management is a mental process and a means to an 
end. Decision-making is basic to management but 
this does not mean that it is the prerogative of man- 
agement alone. Management's dynamic approach 
is entirely consistent with a theory of changing. 


Experiences Directed Toward Changing 


At present, change related to home economics 
is encouraged in a number of ways. Most collegiate 
programs provide for early diagnostic tests and an 
academic adviser who serves as a diagnostician and 
also as a person through whom feedback is made. 
Laboratory situations and class discussions also pro- 
vide feedback. More than in most college courses, 
democratic procedures are used in setting goals and 
determining class procedures. Students are intro- 
duced to the theory of management comparatively 
early, and these principles are applied in other 
courses such as meal planning, home furnishings, 
clothing construction, and family relations. The 
necessity and inevitability of change are highlighted 
by relating managerial problems of the family to 
the family life cycle. The home management house 
offers an excellent opportunity for diagnosis, map- 
ping of values, evaluation, and feedback. 


A THEORY OF CHANGING 


Discrepancies in Value Orientation 


The direction of change and methods of achiev- 
ing change require an analysis of the values of the 
client system and of the change agent. The follow- 
ing Map of Values is an attempt to map some of 
the major values held jointly or separately by two 
groups. These values were chosen for their rele- 
vance to changes in the effectiveness of an indi- 
vidual’s own management and in the teaching of 
management. 

It appears that the client system may be more 
receptive to change than the change agent, since 
curiosity and novelty are considered to be more 
typical of students than of faculty. However, the 
teacher is more aware that to change is not always 
to progress, and this may offset the desire for 
novelty. The values held jointly may be arranged 
in very different order or defined differently by the 
client system and the change agent. Values held 
separately by the two groups may conflict. Family 
tradition of the student may conflict with profes- 
sional tradition of the faculty member. The stu- 
dent's value may center on the finished product 
rather than on how it is obtained. 

Conflicts may also appear among the goals held 
by the change agent. Dorothy Lee, an anthropolo- 


Map of Values 
( Listed alphabetically ) 


COLLEGE 


STUDENT Jomnt Faculty MEMBER 


efficiency 
enjoyment of work 
family tradition 
order® 

professional tradition 
self-evaluation 
skills* 

planning® 


“belonging” 
curiosity 
effectiveness 
entertainment 
fairness 
family tradition 
novelty 
professional 
tradition 
social status 
spontaneity 


ambition to improve 
one s position 
beauty 
comfort 
contribution 
made by the 
homemaker 
co-operation 
democratic family 
as means of 
fulfilling indi- 
vidual needs 
health 
importance of the 
individual 
knowledge 
love and affection 
recogn.tion 
recreation 
security 


* Starred items were suggested by William W. McKee in 
an address on “Values in Home Management” at Michigan 
State University in 1955. Dr. McKee recognized these as 
instrumental values and that the end which home manage- 
ment serves is “the healthy growth of individual persons in 
their multiple relationships in a home situation.” 
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gist, in her challenging analysis of home economics 
as an avenue for teaching American culture (3), 
found discrepancies between the major objectives 
of the home economics programs as stated in 15 
manuals and curriculum guides and the more spe- 
cific activities intended to implement these objec- 
tives. She was considering high school curriculums, 
but her criticisms have implications for college 
teachers as well. Discrepancies appeared to be due 
to conflicts between such values as ambition to im- 
prove one’s position, the democratic family, and 
present family tradition. 

Dr. Lee reported that the student's family of tra- 
dition is discounted as being something which 
needs improvement rather than as a source of 
strength; that satisfaction in the homemaker’s role 
is undermined by the emphasis on saving time and 
energy; that co-operation is implemented negatively 
through discussions of how to resolve conflict; that 
work is considered unenjoyable; that “getting along” 
is stressed instead of positive personal relations; that 
spontaneity is frowned upon; and that the experi- 
ences suggested for self-improvement are “other- 
directed” in David Riesman’s telling term. Dr. Lee 
notes that some of the discrepancies will disappear 
as integration replaces accretion. She recognizes 
that some are the results of values and forces which 
are not explicitly stated in the manuals and course 
guides. She says: “Others, however, are inherent 
in the very structure of a mobile society and in a 
culture which values change.” (3, p. 176) 

Conflicts among the concepts valued by the 
change agent and between those of the change 
agent and the client system must be ironed out 
before consistent and fruitful changes can be 
achieved in the latter group. This does not imply 
that the values of the two groups should be carbon 
copies. An analysis of values may indicate where 
the change agent can intervene or may give warn- 
ing that a particular area should be approached 
indirectly. 


Strategic Intervention 


Since management stresses planning, controlling, 
and evaluating, based on goals sought, four points 
of intervention are almost “built into” the mana- 
gerial process. Modern home management philoso- 
phy stresses that the student learns by doing and 
by accepting the consequences of her own decisions. 
For this reason, the faculty member as a change 
agent often allows the student to make mistakes. 
When she does intervene, it may be by suggesting 
a number of alternatives so that the decision is still 
left to the student. 
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Fact-Finding Methods 


Home economics, as a field, uses the problem- 
solving approach. Home management adds a fact- 
finding technique widely used in industry, that of 
work simplification. It is important that work sim- 
plification be seen in proper perspective, and classi- 
fying it as a fact-finding method helps do this. As 
a means to an end, it is an excellent method for 
achieving some of the family’s goals, but it is useless 
for others. Charting in work simplification, a highly 
artificial device which, if used to extremes, causes 
resentment and works against rather than for 
change, can be useful from the standpoints of diag- 
nosis, value mapping, intervention, and action. The 
worker often becomes aware for the first time of 
possibilities for improvement. Underlying values 
and resistance to change tend to become obvious 
during the analysis, and the facts obtained are an 
important factor in determining action. 


Models for Change 


Change appears to take place at three levels 
where the family is concerned: (1) changes which 
involve one individual, (2) changes involving small 
groups of people such as a single family, and (3) 
changes in families in general which are brought 
about by forces over which the individual teacher 
has little or no control, but of which she must be 
aware and to which she must adjust. Each of these 
levels of change suggests a somewhat different 
method of handling the situation. Although Lippitt, 
Watson, and Westley (2, p. 6) suggest that to some 
degree each level can be regarded as “closed” and 
that client systems at each level can be helped with- 
out paying attention to the other levels, the teaching 
of home management is so closely related to 
changes in the society as a whole that these changes 
cannot be ignored. 

Our client system focuses primarily on problems 
at the individual level. In attempting to make 
changes at this level, an individual is limited largely 
by the resources available to him and by his ability 
to make decisions, to formulate them into an inte- 
grated plan, to carry them out or adapt them as 
seems feasible, and to learn from this experience. 
In other words, the managerial process or the 
problem-solving approach serves as a model for this 
type of action. 

Thus far, management has been considered as 
an individual process. However, there are times 
when group decisions are necessary, particularly in 
democratic family living. Lewin’s research on 


changing food habits (4, pp. 471-473) indicates that 
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group interaction was significantly more effective Change Forces Affecting Family Life in Our Society 
than lecture methods in causing individuals to act 
upon information given. 

Group decisions can be integrated into the mana- Technological advances | Investment already in 
gerial process, but the method of arriving at a 

specific group decision is somewhat different from —_ (equipment and products) 
that of an individual's making a single decision. 
Although groups may see more alternatives than er 
an individual, conflicting interests may make it diffi- de as) 
cult to agree on action. Mary P. Follett’s concept 
of “integration” (5), taken from social work but Mass communication tech- 
readily applicable to problems of individual fami- _ niques, including advertising 
lies, provides a model for achieving creative solu- 
tions to group conflicts without the individual's 
losing his integrity. Integration occurs when both —_ subsistence needs 
sides in a disagreement reach a new solution with ce eee 
which all concerned are satisfied. It involves taking > 
an issue apart to find what agreement exists and 
what are genuine points of difference. Its impor- 
tance to a theory of changing lies in the fact that it 
results in complete agreement, thus making the Geographical mobity | __ Traditions of 0 
desired change more than a mere truce. of families | OF group 


Towarp CHANGE Acatnst CHANGE 


Technolegical advances 


Increase in incomes above | Cost of technological 


advances 


| 
Social mobility of families 


Democratic proce- Habit 


Change Forces 


Today's world, and with it the family, is changing 
so rapidly that it has been called an age of explo- Changing concepts of men’s Fear of neglecting family 
sion. Technological advances in household equip- 
ment have resulted in such drastic changes in the 
role of the homemaker that she has not yet achieved Desire to “keep up 
security in her new role; yet even greater changes ants its Seen 
are forecast. Mass media of communication have 
been responsible to some extent for an increased Lathe Perfectionistic standards 
emphasis on conformity. Conformity acts as a force Dunl sespensibiiitics of of homemaker or family 
for change when families are trying to emulate enn ga | 
others, and a force against change when it is sug- eee Fear of being thought lazy 
gested that an individual or family do something Emphasis on informality meeting neighbors 
atypical. “| standards 

Lewin’s (4, pp. 469-471) equilibrium model indi- Ree 
cates that more tension results when forces toward ~< 
change are increased than when the same level of 
action is achieved by lowering resistance to change. Interaction of families with other families 

Some major forces working for and against change a 
in families are identified in the accompanying Knowledge based on 
diagram. From this diagram, in which the different research in family life 
lengths of lines indicate varying strength of the dif- 
ferent forces, the number of forces toward change Increased leisure time 
appears to be greater than those resisting change. 

As a result, not only can change be expected but Progressive education | Reactionary 
an increase in tension appears probable. Among the “— 
forces listed is “effectiveness of professional home 


dures in families 


and women’s roles 


in learning new methods 


education 


economists.” The arrows indicate that this can be of heme 


a force either for or against change. The effect of 
this one professional group is small in relation to PRESENT EQUILIBRIUM 
the other forces listed; yet its inclusion gives a con- (temporary) 
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necting link between the larger society, our client 
system, and our change agent, and its contribution 
should not be underestimated. 


Critique 

In the theory of changing discussed, change is 
consciously sought and a process for achieving 
change has been developed. The rapidity and in- 
tensity of social change might make one question 
the significance of changes effected through the 
efforts of home economics teachers. An analysis of 
the different levels at which changes affecting the 
family take place puts this problem in perspective 
and helps change agents compare the changes over 
which they have exerted some influence with those 
beyond their control. Obviously, major forces can- 
not be manipulated in all cases, and, when possible, 
must be the object of concerted action by many. 

The fact that management permeates many areas 
is an advantage. Change involving management 
can be attacked from many points simultaneously, 
increasing the chances of effective and permanent 
change. Considerable involvement of the client 
system is observed, and intervention is thoughtful 
and, in most cases, restrained. Sometimes, however, 
the change agent is torn between the knowledge 
that her major responsibility is to provide learning 
experiences for her students and the fact that the 
results are often on display both to her superiors 
and outsiders. In addition, she may present alter- 
natives to the student in a biased manner. 

The “mapping of values” of the client system and 
of the change agent needs further emphasis in our 
field though the attempt made here shows promise 
of its value. The validation of values and their 
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place in the activities of home management special- 
ists need considerable study. This is an area many 
have been unaware of or unwilling to discuss. 
Although great effort is made to bring the student 
up to date, more emphasis needs to be placed on 
learning to predict changes since education for 
change will never be complete. Still more needs to 
be done to impress upon students and teacher alike 
that education is not merely the addition of knowl- 
edge but that it also involves non-cognitive changes 
which are apparent in behavior. It is very possible 
to intellectualize management and not to apply it. 
These criticisms should not be belittled, nor 
should they be overemphasized. They point to 
ways in which the theory of changing can be in- 
creasingly effective in the field of home manage- 
ment. As a result of this analysis, I believe home 
management has much to contribute to, as well as 
much to gain from, the clarification of an inter- 


disciplinary theory of changing. 
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What about Educational Television? 


Two new educational television stations in Arizona and California have 
joined the National Educational Television network, and Michigan State Uni- 
versity has returned to the air. This brought to 36 the membership in the net- 
work served by the National Educational Television and Radio Center. The 
Center provides its members with a regular program service. 

Debate continues concerning the effectiveness of television as a teaching 
tool. One experiment in Detroit indicates that TV teaching cuts down tardi- 
ness, absenteeism and bad behavior, and results in better learning. Both the 
television classes and the control groups were tested before and after the 
course of instruction. Those taking TV classes showed improvement over the 
control groups. 

But the problems of gaining teacher acceptance and public interest, together 
with the need for continuing efforts to make the optimum use of this medium 
in terms of newer and more stimulating teaching methods, still occupy the 
proponents of this educational device. 
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He economics teachers feel confident in 
teaching family living courses when they 
are equipped with the latest findings from research 
in the field and have ability to use methods and 
materials most suitable for accomplishing desired 
goals. Such evidence has been found by the authors 
in working with home economics teachers through 
workshops, short courses, and in-service education, 
and from follow-up evaluations with them at vari- 
ous intervals. 


Purposes of Courses in Family Living 


Through family living courses in schools, we may 
hope to accomplish two main purposes. The first 
of these relates to helping the adolescent under- 
stand himself, his own set of attitudes and values, 
and how they may be similar to or different from 
those of others. He learns to establish more satis- 
fying relationships as he grows in his personal 
understanding as well as the understanding of 
friends and family members at their various stages 
in the life cycle. The second purpose we may hope 
to accomplish is to help the adolescent develop 
various approaches for clarifying and solving his 
own problems. No person meets the same problem 
in the same way twice during life. The role of 
education is to help the adolescent understand the 
steps in the problem-solving method and to evalu- 
ate effectiveness and fallacies in thinking through 
his problems. Sensitivity to his own values and 
attitudes will help him understand the alternatives 
possible in any problem-solving situation and to 
choose the alternative which will give greatest 
satisfaction to himself and others. 


Important to Understand Students 

The first requisite in teaching a family living 
course is to know and to understand the student 
group. Each student brings to class a set of atti- 
tudes and values about what is a “good” family, 
roles of family members, and the family in relation 
to other groups. He also has definite feelings about 
the pattern followed within his own family. Be- 
cause regions—whether rural or urban—have varying 
ethnic groups and social class subcultures, the 
teacher of family living needs to study both the 
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community and the prevalent patterns within 
families. A good teacher has many ways at her 
finger tips for studying her students and the family 
patterns in her community. 

As a background she may find much help from 
reviewing literature in the field of sociology which 
describes social class and ethnic patterns of family 
life. Both Hollingshead (1) and Duvall (2) are 
excellent sources for information of this kind. 

Awareness of changing peer relationships and 
codes of behavior during the adolescent years is 
needed by the understanding teacher. Careful 
listening and observation are leads for the alert 
teacher in keeping up to date in relation to these 
typically adolescent behaviors. Knowing what 
might be expected as normal maturity at different 
age levels is pertinent material for a teacher to have 
in helping the adolescent judge his own maturation 
level. There are many fine current studies on ado- 
lescence which would help a teacher refresh herself, 
such as those by Jersild (3), Kuhlen (4), Landis 
(5), Remmers (6), and Strang (7). 

As a help in becoming acquainted with her class 
group, the teacher may use written forms to gain 
insight into the lives and families of the varied 
personalities with whom she will be working. More 
formal questionnaires may be used for information 
about the homes and families of her students, or 
open-ended questions may be asked as more reveal- 
ing of attitudes and feelings toward families and 
others. Such topics might be, “What I do with my 
spare time,” “Things I like to do best with girl or 
boy friends,” “How our family celebrates special 
occasions,” “How our family settles disagreements.” 
The alert teacher will find she may learn much from 
observing her students in various situations and 
listening to them both in and outside of class. 

Another requisite for understanding her students 
is an awareness of the developmental level of her 
adolescent group. An effective course in family 
living is based on the present and near future con- 
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cerns and needs of the members of the class group. 
Concerns and needs of adolescents vary within 
any group. The teacher, in studying the family 
patterns in the community and the developmental 
tasks met by her students, will know whether they 
are ready for study of units in “brother-sister and 
parent relationships,” “friendships,” “dating,” or 
“courtship and marriage.” A number of check lists 
have been developed which may easily give her this 
information. Some of these are “The Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List” (8) “Remmers SRA Youth Inven- 
tory” (9), “Dales’ Problem Check List” (10), and 
“Problems in Personal and Family Living Check- 
list,” which is available at Michigan State Univer- 
sity (11). 

Assessment of the problems of older adolescents 
by experienced teachers over the last several years 
seems to indicate that the following are some of the 
most commonly selected areas for study: “Under- 
standing Ourselves and Others,” “Understanding 
Our Families,” “Looking Toward Marriage Some- 
day,” “Establishing a Home of Our Own,” “Man- 
agement for Personal and Family Living,” “The 
Children in Our Future,” “The Family in the Com- 
munity.” One of the most recent sources in this 
field is “Living in Families” by the Smarts (12). 


Subject Matter Needed 


The teacher in family living needs to have a 
sound understanding of the family life cycle, the 
developmental needs of each family member in 
each stage of the cycle, and the effect of current 
forces in society upon the family. Thorough under- 
standing of basic human needs and the various 
ways people find for meeting these needs, both for 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction to themselves and 
others, is essential background knowledge. The 
adolescent becomes more accepting of family situa- 
tions when he understands the stage of the cycle 
in which his family may be at a particular time. 
If he is the youngest of several children and the 
only one yet at home, he may understand the over- 
protectiveness of his parents if he realizes the prob- 
lems faced at the time of the “launching stage.” 
Or, a grandfather who has just retired and no longer 
has an identity in the work world may present real 
problems in his family. The adolescent may be 
helped to understand his grandfather’s point of 
view in this situation. 

Expectations toward roles of family members 
vary from family to family. The teacher needs to 
be sensitive to the variations in these roles— 
especially those represented by the students in her 
class. It is very important to know the expectations 
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for the adolescent by the family. For example, in 
some families the teen-age daughter could be ex- 
pected to pattern after the mother and to help with 
all the household tasks before and after school. 
Yet, in another family she may be expected to 
obtain a job as early as possible and to begin to 
support herself and contribute to the family 
budget. 


Creative Teaching for Effective Learning 


Teaching will be effective when each area of 
study is introduced at the “teachable moment” for 
the majority of the students in the class. Also the 
good teacher not only uses varied methods effec- 
tively but understands why they are effective in 
making application of the principles of learning. 

Attitudes and values so important in becoming a 
more effective person and family member are 
“caught not taught.” Through association with 
others, one acquires these attitudes and values. In 
the classroom, learning situations should be pro- 
vided for students to become associated with per- 
sons who might be able to influence them—such as 
the character in the story, the film, the playlet or 
sociodrama, or a person who is brought in as a 
speaker. 

The family living teacher today needs to be 
aware of the environment which is influencing the 
adolescent's attitudes and behavior. She needs to 
keep abreast of local television programs and movies 
popular with this age group; with magazines for 
youth, such as Seventeen and Compact. Much fruit- 
ful discussion may be based on incidents portrayed 
through these media. Simple case situations and 
playlets may be developed by the teacher or stu- 
dents providing “springboards” for worthwhile 
discussions. Besides these playlets there are those 
published by the American Theater Wing (13) and 
the “Socio-guidramas” (14). Each year there is an 
increasing number of films and filmstrips available 
in this field through the various audiovisual centers 
(15). Bulletin and flannel board displays aid in 
stimulating interest in the study of various phases 
of the subject. 


Making Discussion Lessons Worth While 


Many opportunities need to be provided for stu- 
dents to explore their varied concerns through 
guided discussion. In working with teachers, the 
authors have found that one of the teachers’ great- 
est needs is the ability to lead effective problem- 
solving discussions and also to help students gain 
this ability. Teachers need real help in knowing 
how to clarify pertinent problems with adolescents; 
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how to help them use all resources, both printed 
and personal, in securing all the facts related to 
the problem; how to develop the various alterna- 
tives, with all their consequences, for solving a 
problem, and helping them choose and evaluate a 
solution. There are times when a student group 
needs to end its discussion with the possible alterna- 
tives and consequences and let each student choose 
the one which best fits his own family and cultural 
background. Most questions discussed have no 
“right” or “wrong” answers but need application in 
many different patterns of family living. 

Through discussions, students have an oppor- 
tunity to test their own ideas and through listening 
to views of others within the group become more 
understanding and accepting of differing points of 
view, feelings, and attitudes. Worthwhile discus- 
sions need careful preparation both by the teacher 
and the students. Upon clarification of the problem 
the group needs to feel the importance of studying 
all the facts and views available as a basis for the 
discussion. Students may, individually or working 
in groups, study what the various references avail- 
able have to offer about each subject and may pre- 
sent their findings as panels or symposiums. Re- 
source people from the school or community may 
also be invited to provide necessary information. 
A teacher needs to encourage students to be careful 
in making statements which cannot be supported 
and to teach them to be scientific in their thinking 
(16, 17, 18). 


Counseling Ability Needed 


Whenever a teacher attempts to offer a family 
living class she needs to have help in handling 
individual counseling situations. She needs to be 
sensitive to the unsolved problems of students 
within her group and to find ways to provide indi- 
vidual help for these students, either through her 
own counseling or referral to others. 

Also a teacher of family living needs to recog- 
nize that problems may arise from her group which 
she feels inadequate to handle. At all times she 
needs to seek the counsel of her administrator in 
relation to the content of the course. He can be 
invaluable support in giving suggestions in relation 
to consultant help available in the community when 
needed. 


In Summary 


The effective teacher of family living needs to 
gain all the help and experience possible to develop 
her understanding of human behavior, appreciation 
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of families, their differences and similarities at vari- 
ous stages of the family cycle; to keep abreast of 
the increasing literature and research in the field, 
the latest methods and materials; to be aware of the 
developing adolescent in today’s changing culture; 
and to increase her understanding of, and ability to 
relate to, the youth of this age group. When home 
economics teachers have had help through in- 
service education in attaining these competences 
they feel more secure and assured and are able to 
provide invaluable help for adolescents who are 
growing to be “understanding and effective family 
members.” 
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Experiment: One Step at a Time! 


| es becomes our key word” 
was the challenge laid down in the October 
1956 Journat article entitled “Clothing and Textiles 
Move Forward.” The gauntlet was directed at 
teachers of textiles and clothing by members of 
their own group who had met the preceding June 
at the University of Maryland for the purpose of 
proposing future directions of study in the area. 
The major idea offered by the conference group, 
as interpreted by the writer, was that sound enrich- 
ment of the teaching of clothing would result if 
other disciplines such as sociology, psychology, and 
economics were given a more direct relationship 
to clothing as students were led to explore this area 
of the field. 

“Experiment” we did at the University of Dela- 
ware, and, one step at a time. Our trial balloon 
was a course open to all home economics majors 
and required of some. Called “Family Clothing 
Problems,” it has long been an annual offering. 

The course involved two _lecture-discussion 
hours a week plus two 2-hour laboratories. The 
laboratory experience was easy to make meaning- 
ful. The major emphasis has been on children’s 
clothing, and the students made garments for needy 
preschool children in the community. A visiting 
nurse designated the families for us, and the wel- 
fare committee of a woman's club provided $2 per 
student and offered at no cost any usable garments 
found in the secondhand clothing store which the 
club operates. This educational experience was 
good from the standpoints of (a) becoming ac- 
quainted with a home of considerably lower socio- 
economic status than the students had had first-hand 
knowledge of heretofore; (b) having a first experi- 
ence in constructing a garment for another person; 
(c) evaluating desirable features of children’s 
clothing; (d) investigating the adequacy of the 
local children’s ready-to-wear market; (e) evaluat- 
ing, then executing, make-overs; and (f) co- 
operating with community groups. 

Making a man’s sports shirt was another labora- 
tory experience with the attendant study of the 
men’s wear market, desirable qualities of men’s 
dress and sports shirts, time management in con- 
structing such a garment, and satisfactions from 
improving judgment and manipulative skills. Make- 
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overs for adults and the development of manipula- 
tive skills relative to maintaining clothing for the 
family were other experiences. 

The two hours of lecture-discussion presented 
the problem. The physical needs of individual 
family members served as the basic approach to 
this aspect of the course. The traditional pattern 
was followed when we invited the University 
physician, a local chiropodist, and a young mother, 
among others, to speak to the points of health in 
relation to specific clothing items—such as shoes 
for the family, clothing for pregnancy, the working 
woman's wardrobe, and so on. The market offerings 
for filling these clothing needs from infancy through 
old age, for male and female, were discussed. 
Although seemingly broad in the usual sense, the 
course left much to be desired in terms of depth, 
scope, and student sensitivity to accelerated changes 
in society. 

Then came the article in the October 1956 
JournaL. The proposals were exciting and were 
viewed as suggesting a new pattern for “Family 
Clothing Problems” well worth trying. 

As a first step, the teacher availed herself of 
every opportunity to refresh and/or enrich her 
own background by auditing courses in sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, culture and personality, 
and social psychology and by attending graduate 
workshops designed to study the economic and 
socio-psychological aspects of clothing. A recent 
fashion study tour of Europe provided added back- 
ground. 

One of the more difficult decisions was that of 
selecting a technique for classroom use in this new 
approach to clothing instruction. Sets of study 
questions in each discipline—sociology-anthropology, 
economics, and psychology—were made available to 
students as a springboard for discussion in the two 
weekly lecture hours. Appropriate reading lists 
were provided with each set of questions, and stu- 
dents had ample time before the actual class dis- 
cussion. All would have had or would be taking 
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concurrently basic courses in the other disciplines 

as part of their general education. 

Sample questions which were used as guides 
toward understandings gained from subsequent dis- 
cussions follow: 

(a) Is it possible to convey role, changes in role, and 
multiplicity of roles through clothing? Explain. 
(b) Examples of less mature behavior operating to disguise 
anxiety or ignore its existence are rationalization, shy- 
ness, hyperactivity, and in extreme cases even psychosis. 
Give examples of how one’s attitude toward clothing 
could reflect these unhappy behavioral patterns. Could 

clothing be used to lessen such tensions? 

(c) Motivation is one of the psychologists’ principal points 
of emphasis in behavioral study. What motivates us to 
wear clothes? When we are motivated, we do not 
respond without moving in some direction. What influ- 
ences the direction we take in choosing clothes? In 
using clothes? 

(d) Is fashion an economic waste? Apply this question to 
the radical change in fashion which occurred in 1947; 
to the recent chemise and trapeze silhouettes. 

(e) Could social needs for clothing present financial pres- 
sures on the family budget? 

(f) It is said that our textile economy is based on dissatis- 
fied consumer wants. Explain and relate to your own 
behavior toward clothing; to your family’s behavior. 

(g) Our American culture places great emphasis upon ad- 
justment or integration with the group—with improve- 
ment of self, or “getting ahead.” What good and/or 
harm can you see in this upward striving in relation to 
a person’s ego and in relation to the clothing problem 
it might cause in a family? 

(h) No human society lacks clothing entirely. Every cul- 

ture, present or past, has considered clothing essential. 

Yet, it is rarely, if ever, worn only for protection. What 

are its other functions? Cite examples of how standards 

vary within a culture in relation to these functions; 
among cultures. 

Expand the thought: “Clothing needs are socially deter- 

mined.” 

Growing out of the use of these questions was 
the realization that group discussions could stimu- 
late student thinking only a limited distance. Fur- 
ther exploration then became an individual matter. 
Each student chose an idea to investigate and con- 
ducted a modest independent study. Her findings 
were later shared with the total group. One such 
study investigated, through questionnaires, the 
proposition that responsibility for clothing choices, 
when given to a child early in his development, 
could result in more acute awareness of the use of 
clothing as a tool for gaining social acceptance in 
adult years. 

Approximately one half of the semester's lecture- 
discussion hours are now devoted to these aspects 
of clothing; the other half, as previously, to the 
physical needs of family members. The content 
of the laboratory work remains virtually the same, 
although its meaning is enriched through a deeper 
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understanding of basic human needs. For example, 
the child’s clothing unit is no longer primarily a 
construction problem; it is a firsthand laboratory 
experience in the social sciences that contains not 
only clearly demonstrated evidences of the psycho- 
logical impact of clothing on the individual but 
also provides an intimate knowledge of the clothing 
problems of the economically deprived family. 

Student response in class has been most satis- 
fying, and students’ written evaluations include 
such comments as the following: 


The most interesting part of this course was the discussion 
on the psychological, sociological, and economic factors of 
clothing. The required readings were most informative, the 
discussions were stimulating, and I enjoyed the investigation 
involved in my term paper. There were many days when I 
would much have preferred continuing the discussion rather 
than going into lab. 

A principal purpose of this course is to teach us how other 
people live and to give us a broader philosophy of life. 

One important outcome to me is that I will be wiser in 
my own selection of clothing now and of my family’s in the 
future. I am now beginning to understand clothing habits 
of others. 


In summary, the steps which have been taken 
during the three-year experiment are: 

1. Facing the fact that a particular course needed 
greater depth and scope 

2. Accepting proposals for future directions as given 
in the October 1956 Journat presentation 

3. Strengthening the teacher's background in the 
social sciences 

4. Selecting for retention what was meaningful from 
past course content 

5. Adding information from the areas of psychology, 
sociology-anthropology, and economics by means 
of study-discussion questions and individual stu- 
dent investigation 

6. Including some of the basic understandings from 
this broadened approach to clothing in other 
courses, particularly the elementary textiles and 
clothing selection course required of all home 
economics majors. 

The experiment has been and continues to be 
stimulating and challenging, and strengths beyond 
our expectations have been discovered. The prac- 
tical application of the other disciplines has been 
thought-provoking to the students and teacher 
alike. Clothing becomes more interesting when its 
meaning and function become clearly evident; 
when, as a field of study, it becomes more than an 
accumulation of judgment and managerial and 
manipulative skills. The society in which we live 
becomes more understandable when it reveals itself 
in this single aspect of our daily lives. 
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Child Development Research 


ESEARCH, whether the problem be amino 

acids, textile fiber strength, atoms and 
molecules, or children, is essentially a matter of 
making observations. To be sure, we do many 
things to improve our observations, and to classify 
them, and to analyze and interpret them. And the 
kinds of observations we make in the first place 
depend on the questions we ask—about acids, fibers, 
atoms and molecules, or children. In one sense 
this article is about the kinds of observations home 
economists have been making, and need to make, 
on children. 

In an interesting critique of the status of child 
development research, Winona Morgan (1) de- 
scribed some of the basic changes that have been 
occurring both in the direction our observations 
have been taking and in the tools we have been 
developing to facilitate observation. Many of her 
points are as valid today as when she wrote six 
years ago, for she emphasized our current attention 
to parent-child relations, our need to test out the 
insights derived from psychoanalytic thinking, our 
use of the home, school, and community as labora- 
tory resources, and our recognition of the useful- 
ness of projective devices in research with children. 
Perhaps the most basic change in recent years, 
suggested by Dr. Morgan, is the shift from investi- 
gation of the child’s traits, characteristics, and 
talents (“what he can do”) to a major concern 
for his real, functional behavior in his various life 
situations (“what he does do”). Furthermore, we 
are vitally concerned with knowing why he does 
whatever he does. 

This general shift in emphasis has created a 
number of problems and some misgivings on the 
part of researchers, because it leads inevitably to 
the investigation of needs, motives, attitudes, and 
feelings in relation to children’s behavior. The 
subjectivity of this field has caused some to shy 
away from it. 

But perhaps there is a false dichotomy in our 
thinking about research. We may neatly classify 
our observations as being either “objective” or 
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“subjective” and act as if there were two kinds, 
when in reality all observation is ultimately sub- 
jective. Of course, we may use mechanical devices 
or very sophisticated psychological instruments to 
improve our observations and to avoid the distort- 
ing effects of personal biases. And we may make 
use of a variety of methodological procedures to 
check the observations of one person against those 
of others, for the same reasons. Nevertheless, re- 
search still comes down to a fundamental relation- 
ship between observed phenomena and the ob- 
server. Regardless of what instruments or methods 
we interpose between phenomena and observer, 
the relationship between the two remains basically 
a subjective relationship. 

Over a period of years, as our awareness of the 
need for research on children and families has 
grown, we have tried to pattern our research models 
after those of the behavioral scientist, whose efforts 
in turn were bent toward making his research like 
that of the physical scientist. Since objectivity and 
the avoidance of personal bias were important 
elements of this heritage, they naturally became 
basic criteria of good research on children. But 
in the current thinking of some behavioral scien- 
tists there is the feeling that the use of such 
criteria without regard for a number of other con- 
siderations will lead to a somewhat sterile brand 
of investigation if not, indeed, to blind alleys in 
the search for the nature of the real child. Per- 
haps a most practical illustration of this is the well- 
accepted fact that a child in an objective but highly 
artificial laboratory situation, when required to 
perform well-defined tasks of problem-solving or 
learning behavior, may perform in a remarkably 
different manner than the same child in his school- 
room, or in his home, or wherever problem-solving 
and learning tasks may be encountered in “real 
life.” 
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While this could not in any sense be construed 
as an argument against the use of laboratories in 
research with children, it reminds us that objectiv- 
ity in child research may be expensive. The price 
we pay may be too great, at least, if it means we 
give up looking for the real, individual child. Per- 
haps a general solution is to be found in a form 
of enlightened subjectivity on the part of the ob- 
server. More will be said of this a little later. 


Manifold Role of Home Economists 


The role of home economists in research on chil- 
dren is not a single one but a manifold one. Much 
has been done, and much remains to be done, by 
home economists with respect to children’s food 
and eating habits, clothing and housing needs, play 
activities, art and other creative behavior. There 
is now accumulating a sizable and significant re- 
search literature on children’s nutrition, an evalua- 
tion of which would require considerable space. 
But in all these areas the home economist, along 
with the behavioral scientist, is becoming increas- 
ingly aware that the individual child in his behavior 
setting must be considered in order to make mean- 
ingful the detailed facts and the generalizations 
about child growth. 

It is in this connection that home economics re- 
search has played and should continue to play a 
vital role in bringing about this understanding of 
“real, live children.” The laboratory nursery school 
has found a unique place within home economics, 
particularly in the land-grant college system in the 
United States. The nursery school provides a set- 
ting in which some of the prime concerns of the 
home economics profession can be investigated 
and where answers to a wide variety of questions 
may be obtained through observation. Nutrition 
research, children’s use of clothing, the suitability 
of creative and play materials as well as a host of 
questions on the development of social behavior, 
are examples of the kinds of research activities 
which make this facility a unique resource for 
studies with children. 

But in a more general sense the nursery school 
can indeed be a laboratory in human relations, as 
Katherine Read (2) suggests, and one in which a 
preoccupation with objectivity need never stand 
in the way of improved understanding of the child’s 
real self, his needs, his growth potentials, and his 
mode of approach to life situations. 

The nursery school as a setting for observations 
about children has proved fruitful for a number 
of reasons. It is flexible in its organization and 


functioning; it is geared to the needs of the indi- 
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vidual child as contrasted with the relatively 
greater emphasis on curriculum in the grade school; 
it presents possibilities for wide latitude in the 
amount and kind of control provided in order to 
make meaningful observations on some particular 
problem; it affords a stimulating but safe environ- 
ment in which children come quickly to reveal 
their basic needs and motives and achieve skills in 
expressive and communicative behavior which make 
the rest of their actions more understandable to 
the observer; and there is in the nursery school en- 
vironment a persistent effort to view the child in 
process and in relation to the rest of his world out- 
side the nursery school walls. 

As a laboratory in human relations, the home- 
economics-supported college nursery school has 
made a major contribution as an educational re- 
source for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. Because of this major educational contribu- 
tion, and because the financial support of such 
nursery schools has been justified as an educational 
activity rather than on the strength of its research 
potentials, the latter have tended not to be ex- 
ploited as thoroughly as might otherwise be the 
case. While the nursery school has afforded a 
sizable number of theses on the part of graduate 
students, few pieces of basic research on children 
have come from this source. Practical considera- 
tions have made it more appropriate for students 
as well as staff persons to engage in applied re- 
search projects designed to answer rather tangible 
questions such as children’s food preferences or 
the selection of play materials. There is need now 
for financial support on a more widespread basis 
for research allowing greater freedom of observa- 
tion, with perhaps less preoccupation with the 
question of immediate application of findings. 


Co-operation with Behavioral Scientists 


Needless to say, the home economist and the 
behavioral scientist cannot afford to isolate them- 
selves from each other in attempting basic research 
on children. Psychologists and sociologists have 
developed a variety of research methods which 
have been used with varying degrees of success 
by the home economist and the latter, in turn, 
brings to the research situation a host of problems 
and questions demanding observation on real live 
children, from which the psychologist can profit. 
Statistical methods, especially small sample proce- 
dures adaptable for use with small groups of chil- 
dren, have been improved markedly in recent years. 
One hopeful sign for the future is that within the 
administrative bounds of home economics, there 
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are now to be found chemists, economists, artists, 
sociologists, psychologists, and others who share a 
common interest in the development of children. 
Perhaps the most basic reason that this is a healthy 
sign for growth is that, in reality, there is not a 
“nutritional” child, and an “economic” child, and 
a “social” child, and a “psychological” child—there 
is only a child, and the words we use to identify 
our disciplines create largely artificial, albeit prac- 
tical, divisions of labor among us. 

Another reason for the combined attack by home 
economists, behavioral scientists, and natural sci- 
entists on problems of child development is that 
the particular kinds of questions we are asking, 
and will continue to need to ask for some time, 
require the observational skills of all such persons, 
as well as their varied methodologies and unique 
insights. A recent study by a special committee of 
the division of developmental psychology of the 
American Psychological Association * investigated 
the kinds of research about children being carried 
on at 357 institutions of higher education in the 
United States. The research activities of these 
institutions over a two-year period, 1952-54, were 
classified in the following two categories: (1) de- 
scriptive, developmental, and comparative and 
(2) experimental and manipulative. It was found 
that child development research being carried out 
by divisions or departments of home economics 
was largely of the first category (93 per cent of 
the studies ), while about 7 per cent of the research 
was classified as experimental. 

At the same time, the subject matter of these 
studies was investigated, and it was noted that 
home economists, like others studying children, 
were overwhelmingly concerned with problems of 
personality growth, as opposed to such problems 
as physical and motor development, intellectual 
and language development, physical health per se, 
or the academic educational development of chil- 
dren. 

It seems safe to assume that this research trend 
will continue, with personality formation in the 
individual child forming the core of the problem. 
It appears, however, that there is room for better 
utilization of the experimental method as heme 
economists become more able and willing to com- 
bine this with their concern for personality growth, 
a traditionally subjective area. In such an ap- 
proach, enlightened subjectivity will allow us to 
recognize the essentially human nature of the 


? Reference was made to this study in an earlier publi- 
cation. See (3). 
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observer and the observed and, rather than empha- 
sizing an elimination of these essentially human 
characteristics, attempt to take them into account, 
even to observe them, for they are part of the 
“stuff” we are beginning to ask questions about. 


Importance of Home and Family 


Further, it seems apparent that a major focus of 
child development research is now and must con- 
tinue to be on the role of home and family life in 
healthy child growth. As more home economists 
become prepared to cope with research problems 
along this line, we should be able to make a unique 
contribution here. Any comprehensive definition 
of home economics as a professional field stresses 
the concept of human relationships and the ways 
in which constructive and meaningful relation- 
ships are developed. We have always been com- 
mitted to the investigation of individual growth. 

Nevertheless, whether we view research on chil- 
dren from the standpoint of home economics re- 
search as a whole, or from the standpoint of child 
development research as a whole, the entrance of 
the home economist into basic research on chil- 
dren has been a comparatively recent accomplish- 
ment. As Georgian Adams (4) pointed out in the 
initial article in this series, and as Hazel Stiebeling 
(5) made clear in her discussion at the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics, we 
have made small beginnings in this area, but there 
are many unmet research needs. These leaders in 
the field of home eccnomics research agree that 
we are committed to the investigation of human 
relationships and their development but that we 
have as yet explored the field to a very limited 
degree. 

The achievement of mature social behavior on 
the part of an individual is a tremendous and com- 
plex accomplishment. We are not only committed 
to understanding this process but we in home eco- 
nomics are in a particularly good position to pro- 
vide some of the understandings, because of our 
historical interest in the home and family as the 
matrix within which socialization occurs. 

In recent years, the development of regional re- 
search projects in home economics through the 
facilities of state agricultural and home economics 
experiment stations has constituted a major step 
forward in fostering first-quality research. We 
have every reason to believe that this trend will, 
in the near future, prove to be a most valuable 
resource for the child development field, as it be- 
comes possible to provide financial support for 
research on children and families on a regional 
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basis, pooling the efforts of a number of facilities. 
Beginnings have been made with projects in the 
North Central Region and in the South. 

Whether this regional approach achieves frui- 
tion, however, depends in part on the readiness of 
home economics personnel to step in and ask mean- 
ingful questions about children—questions subject 
to observational data, asked in such a way that 
they can be answered through application of the 
scientific method. 

There are some particular subject-matter areas 
which are in need of research attention, in which 
the home economist would seem to have a stake. 
We need to know more about infants and about 
the impact of individual infants on their families, 
as well as the other way around. We may have 
been a bit neglectful of “later childhood” as an area 
for research, as Pease and Swanson (6) pointed 
out recently. Certainly we cannot afford to over- 
look the school years and the teen years. 

In line with this last point, we might note that 
the developmental approach to human _ behavior 
has taken on peculiar meaning during the last dec- 
ade, stimulated by the “developmental task” idea 
of Havighurst (7) and others, and the “Stages of 
Man” idea of Erikson (8). Such concepts are pro- 
viding a real impetus to research on the growing 
child as a dynamic being, acted upon by the per- 
sons and objects in his world and in turn acting 
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upon his world as he moves forward in time, matu- 
rity, and experience. 

This dynamic approach to research stresses the 
investigation of the child’s gradually changing per- 
ception of his world and the role of these percep- 
tions in governing his behavior. It is a challenging 
area and a most exciting one. But it is one in 
which we must learn to ask better questions, and 
in which we must learn how to direct our powers 
of observation more efficiently, if we are to achieve 
more meaningful insights into this area of home 
economics research. 
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Housing Problems Studied 


The typical residential suburban development is wasting land at an appalling 
rate and is not an economical solution to family living. This was the verdict 
of land planners and architects who recently discussed the problem with 400 
persons attending the Small Homes Council's fourteenth annual short course 
in residential construction at the University of Illinois, Urbana. The course was 
held in co-operation with the Division of University Extension. 

Registrants at the two-day session included architects, builders, contractors, 
lumber dealers, and teachers from more than 25 states and four provinces of 
Canada. 

Participants in a panel on “Land—A Vanishing Resource” called for new 
land and building regulations and stressed the need for county zoning as a 
means of land control. Among other projects, the group considered how a 
subdivision made up of several clusters of houses can be used to take advan- 
tage of an irregular site; how row houses and duplexes can be used effectively 
to give good living space and desirable neighborhood effects at a saving in 
land; how garden apartments may be used. Also discussed were the builder's 
responsibility in seeking a solution to this ever-growing problem of land 
wastage and the moral responsibility of all persons concerned. 

Details of housing design, engineering, ventilation, and construction were 
also studied; and papers were presented on the “Relative Importance of Family 
Activities in Planning” and “An Experiment in Buyer Reactions.” 
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The Contributions and Needs of Home Economics 
Research in the Area of Family Relations’ 


() NE would expect to find much more research 


in the area of family relationships having 
been done by home economists than the literature 
reveals. It is recognized, however, that many re- 
searches done in the several areas of home eco- 
nomics contribute to the well-being of families, and 
hence ultimately to the improvement of family 
relationships. 

In a study of the history of home economics, 
it is related that in the period immediately follow- 
ing the birth of the movement, the early leaders 
lost sight of the family-centered ideals on which 
home economics was founded. Some writers assure 
us of the persistent need and renewed demand of 
families causing a return by 1920 to the original 
program and purpose of our founders. For some 
years after 1920, however, home economics research 
in the field of family relationships is hard to find. 

Was this lack due to the fact that few valid in- 
struments of research in the social sciences had 
been developed? Were no funds available to home 
economists in this area of research? Funds have 
been available for research in food technology and 
in the testing of the new fibers or finishes in textile 
research—areas where industry has been concerned. 
The inherent fundamental importance of the family 
in the national life has, however, failed, to date, to 
be reflected in many research grants in the field of 
family relationships. 

Family life research by home economists seems 
to have been spearheaded by the Purnell Act of 
1925, which made available to the experiment sta- 
tions of the land-grant colleges funds which might 
be used for “such economic and sociological inves- 
tigations as have for their purpose the development 
and improvement of the rural home and rural life.” 

The University of Nebraska was one of the first 
land-grant institutions to obtain Purnell funds for 
family life research with Leland H. Stott as director. 


‘The total bibliographical list of research by home 
economists in family relationships used in this article can 
be obtained from the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D.C., 
for 10 cents. 
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He spent nine years at the University of Nebraska, 
beginning in 1935, as associate professor of research 
in family relationships. His work, particularly his 
contribution to research method in parent-child 
relationships, is outstanding. 

The literature for the past 14 years has been 
studied to identify the research contributions of 
home economists to the area of family relationships. 
The 1,031 family life researches reported in the 
Bibliographical Appendix: American Family Re- 
search, 1945-54 found in Foote and Cottrell’s Iden- 
tity and Interpersonal Competence (University of 
Chicago Press, 1955) were carefully checked for 
research listed which had been conducted by home 
economists during that 10-year period. Only 85 
researches were credited to home economists. For 
the years 1955 through 1958, the Titles of Com- 
pleted Theses in Home Economics and Related 
Fields in Colleges and Universities, the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics, the American Sociological Re- 
view, and Marriage and Family Living along with 
its extensive annual bibliography of family research 
by Winston Ehrmann, were examined. This explo- 
ration suggests that more research is being done 
each year by home economists in family relation- 


ships. 


Categories of Research 


The total list of family life researches credited 
to home economists seems to fall into six categories: 
(a) perceptions, attitudes, interests, values; (b) 
family adjustment; (c) family life patterns; (d) 
home management and family economics; (e ) aging; 
and (f) methodology. 

(a) Perceptions, Attitudes, Interests, Values 

Many researchers in the home economics field 
have contributed studies in this category. A great 
number of studies have been contributed by James 
Walters and his fellow researchers. Examples of his 
studies are: “Attitudes of Single Men Toward Child 
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Guidance” by Walters and Bridges and “Percep- 
tions Concerning Development of Responsibility in 
Young Children” by Walters, Stromberg, and 
Lonian. 

A research team contributing a large number of 
studies in this category are Glenn R. Hawkes, Lee 
G. Burchinal, and D. Bruce Gardner. Examples of 
their contributions are such studies as “The Rela- 
tionship Between Parental Acceptance and Adjust- 
ment of Children” and “Personality Characteristics 
and Marital Satisfaction.” 

(b) Family Adjustment 

Fewer studies were found in this category. Leland 
Stott contributed one of the earlier valuable studies, 
“Some Environmental Factors in Relation to the 
Personality Adjustments of Rural Children.” Again 
we find the Iowa State College team of Hawkes, 
Burchinal, Gardner, and others, with eight studies 
reported in the area of family adjustment. 

(c) Family Life Patterns 

A great number of studies fall in this area from 
many researchers. They range from patterns of 
life of young families found in Alice Thorpe’s study 
of “How Married College Students Manage” to 
Hazel Ingersoll’s well-known work “A Study of the 
Transmission of Authority Patterns in the Family.” 

In this area, we have also studied ourselves. Ruth 
Lehman has studied “The Married Home Eco- 
nomics Graduate.” Some important results for 
family life have been found by Naomi Peninger 
Norton in her research “The Home Economist— 
Teacher and Homemaker: A Study of Some Fac- 
tors Relating to Home-Economist Homemakers 
Going into Teaching Homemaking.” 

(d) Home Management and Family Economics 

Researches in other subject-matter areas, such as 
in home management and in family economics, used 
in this review of research have as their chief em- 
phasis the family relationships involved. A good 
example is Esther Prevey’s “A Quantitative Study of 
Family Practices in Training Children in the Use 
of Money.” 

Examples of other studies of real value in this 
area are Leland Stott’s “Family Prosperity in Rela- 
tion to the Psychological Adjustment of Farm Folk’; 
Dorothy Dickins’ “Home Management and Family 
Level of Living”; and Theodore Johannis, Jr.’s “Par- 
ticipation by Fathers, Mothers, and Teen-Age Sons 
and Daughters in Selected Family Economic Ac- 
tivity.” 

(e) Aging 

Few studies in this field have been contributed 
by home economists. The thorough and consistent 
research done by Ruth Albrecht on the aging, how- 
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ever, is known throughout the family life field. Ruth 
Staples has reported research on grandmothers 
which is of real value, also. 

(f) Research Methodology 

Much valuable material has been contributed in 
this area of study. In 1949, Gertrude Chittenden 
added stature to our research in her “Breaking 
Ground in Family Life Research.” Following this 
came Lawrence Bee's “Evaluating Education for 
Marriage and Family Living.” Irwin V. Sperry’s 
contribution of the “Use of Projective Techniques 
in the Study of Children and Families” was made 
in 1954. New methods were developed by Leland 
Stott in his “Longitudinal Approach to the Study 
of Family Life,” and by Glenn Hawkes and Lee 
Burchinal in their North Central interdisciplinary 
project, “Family Influences on Personality” and 
“Home Interviews with Families.” 

The amount of research in each of these six areas 
is of interest. Almost 35 per cent of the total falls 
in the area of family life patterns. Perhaps with the 
rapid social change in American life today this 
is to be expected. Each of two other areas—percep- 
tions, attitudes, interests, and values and research 
methodology—claimed about 20 per cent. The other 
three areas, together, represented about 25 per cent 
of the total. 


Interdisciplinary Research 


Many different disciplines contribute to research 
in the family life field. Research done by home 
economists and that by researchers from other dis- 
ciplines are similar both in method and in emphasis. 
We, as home economists in the family life field, 
produce outstanding research; but our contribution 
is not unique as home economists. 

Among encouraging developments in the research 
field is the fact that an increasing number of family 
life departments within schools of home economics 
are employing full- or part-time personnel for family 
life research. This will make possible more and 
better research and may also result in greater re- 
search interest on the part of an entire department. 
At one institution, at least, the quality and amount 
of research produced by this arrangement has most 
favorably impressed the research council of the 
university. Grants for research are growing in 
amount as well as frequency. 

Another development is that of interdivisional 
doctoral programs in marriage and family living 
such as those at Florida State University, Brigham 
Young University, and the University of Minnesota. 
In such programs, departments of home and family 
life in schools of home economics are an integral 
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part of the interdisciplinary attack on family life 
research. In such a program, research studies may 
be done within a framework rather than in unre- 
lated fashion, thus making for a greater contribution 
to knowledge. 

An outstanding achievement of home economists 
in interdisciplinary research in the family life field 
has been the North Central Regional Project en- 
titled “Family Influences on Personality.” In 1948, 
Gertrude Chittenden, Helen Dawe, Kenneth Can- 
non, and Ruth Hoeflin worked toward preparing 
a regional project for ultimate submission to the 
directors of the North Central Region of Agricul- 
tural Stations for their support and help. In 1953, 
they received funds from the Office of Experiment 
Stations to pursue the research. At that time, four 
states became active—Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Kansas. At times, Nebraska and Michigan co- 
operated. Following several years of co-operative 
planning, a field study was begun in 1954-55. The 
attempt was made to relate certain variables in the 
lives of parents with the adjustment of children. 

The planning for this project was most carefully 
done; its theoretical framework has been described 
by Glenn Hawkes.’ 

Among the bibliographical materials listed for 
this article are 20 manuscripts written from the 
data obtained from this regional study. After two 
years, federal funds were withdrawn. The present 
status of the regional work is on a purely voluntary 
basis. The original group meets, however, and 
works on a regional basis—sharing its research find- 
ings. The group is now active in trying to solicit 
further support from foundations to continue its 
research. The advantage of using a regional group 
is obvious since all of the skills of the combined re- 
searchers from several campuses can be pooled. 


Need for Increased Research 


The importance of our contribution as home 
economists to the growing fund of knowledge re- 
garding family relationships imposes upon us the 
responsibility to do more research in the field. As 
Hazel Stiebeling told the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics in 1958, “It is not enough 
to be merely users of the by-products of research 
undertaken for other purposes. Home economists 
must become qualified for, and engage in, research 
relating to every facet of their field.” 

What group knows the problems of the normal 
family better than home economists? The quality 

* Grenn R. Hawkes, Family influences on personality— 


the development of an inter-disciplinary research project. 
J. Home Econ. 44, No. 10, Dec. 1952, pp. 767-769. 
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of research which has been done by home econo- 
mists in this area cannot be questioned, but the 
quantity leaves much to be desired. Research re- 
quires, first of all, competent personnel, time, and 
money. The fact that many of the present re- 
searchers use personal time beyond a full faculty 
load of teaching and counseling for their research 
attests to their deep interest in furthering knowledge. 
Research done under these circumstances obviously 
cannot be extensive. A strong research program is 
essential to a strong graduate program at the ad- 
vanced level. In “Titles of Completed Theses in 
Home Economics and Related Fields in Colleges 
and Universities in the United States, 1957-58,” we 
find (p. iv) that only 17 colleges and universities 
granted doctoral degrees. Of these only five granted 
more than four doctorates. Of the 63 doctoral 
degrees granted in 1958, only six were in the area 
of family relationships. Surely, administrators will 
soon come to recognize that research in these new 
areas of human relationships is a prime function 
of a university. 

In recruiting home economics personnel for re- 
search, some will be products of the 17 institutions 
granting doctoral degrees; but this number is far 
too small. Researchers who have their original 
training in related disciplines and who become 
oriented to home economics through later study 
and experience may well supplement this number. 
Personnel whose graduate training has been in one 
of the several interdivisional doctoral programs are 
especially well adapted for such research positions. 
In addition, they have had the experience of work- 
ing in an interdisciplinary setting. 

An interdisciplinary approach is almost necessary 
for research in family relationships since an under- 
standing of the theories of several disciplines is 
necessary for any degree of specialization in the 
area. Interdisciplinary research attempts to syn- 
thesize as well as to develop new theory. 

There is far greater opportunity for interdepart- 
mental research within schools of home economics 
than is evidenced at present. A few schools of home 
economics are offering interdepartmental doctoral 
programs, which make possible such co-operative 
research. An example worthy of note, if we are 
going to help change family relations for the better 
in the generation ahead, would be for far more 
research projects in family relations to be done in 
co-operation with the department of home eco- 
nomics education. Pre-parental education for family 
living for both sexes is the desire of young people.’ 


* See the Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of Schoo! Administrators. 
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In this way, we might make a unique contribution, 
as home economists, to better family relations in 
the next generation. 


Importance to Research Subjects 


Do we not have an opportunity to do longitu- 
dinal research in family-life patterns arnong our 
married students—even to the second and third 
generations? Would it not be of great benefit to 
use the family life cycle as a framework within 
which to study the dynamics of family develop- 
ment? For example, what is important for people 
to learn to do in earlier stages of the family life 
cycle in order to live with satisfaction in the stage 
of the contracting family? What is important in 
family relations in all of the early stages of the 
family life cycle to make the launching period suc- 
cessful and less painful? How are the adjustments 
and affectional needs of the surviving partner met 
when husband or wife dies? How are these needs 
related to the adjustment of aging parents and 
adult children? 

Much research has been done on remarriage of 
divorced persons, but almost no study has been 
made of remarriage of men and women, once 
happily married, who have lost a partner by death. 
How do these marriages compare with the mar- 
riages of divorced persons? What is the attitude of 
grown children toward the remarriage of older par- 
ents? What are the marriage expectations of such 
marriage partners? 

There is little written that explicitly addresses 
the complete family unit, and even less research to 
date. Family counseling is taking its place as an 
important function. Research on interaction of 
the total family must come in order to know more 
regarding the precise manner in which each family 
member perceives himself and his world, and how 
change can be effected. 

Foote and Cottrell assert that the fullest and most 
valid research results will come when the research 
seems vital to the subjects as well as to the re- 
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searchers. The kind of research that will best 
reward the subject is regarding those questions 
where the answers mean as much to him as to his 
investigator. This is the sort of “role conception” 
research which we are remarkably well equipped, 
as home economists, to carry on with young families 
where they are working to delineate their changing 
roles. They would profit by being subjects. Why 
not the same sort of research project on grand- 
parents’ roles? Do we not have real access to 
grandparents through home demonstration clubs 
and other community groups? Would they not 
profit, as subjects, from the research—as well as 
the parents and children involved? 


Need for Research on Values 


Lastly, but most important of all, is the need for 
research in family values. Since home economics 
“strives to strengthen and reinforce family life,” 
we have a call to work here, for the need is great 
if our American way of life is to continue. Students 
of the family have deep concern regarding the 
confusion in family values. Evidence of this is the 
fact that two national groups in the family field 
(the Child Study Association of America and the 
National Council on Family Relations ) have chosen 
the theme of “Values” for their 1959 annual meet- 
ings. 

What a contribution the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association could make if we teamed up 
with other organizations in the family field for a 
co-operative research attack on family values. We 
did that in organizing and planning the first (and 
only) National Conference on the Family in 1948. 
One hundred and forty national organizations par- 
ticipated, but the idea was conceived by AHEA. 
What a goal for our Golden Anniversary! 

The opportunities for family relationships re- 
search are endless. What we need are imagination 
—a wider grasp of our research opportunities as a 
profession—more and better trained personnel, and 
adequate research funds. 


National Home Demonstration Week 


Nearly seven million homemakers will observe the 14th National Home 
Demonstration Week from May 3 to 9. All these women—some from farms and 
others from urban areas, some young and some older—are eager to become 
more efficient homemakers and better citizens, the long-range goal of the home 
demonstration program. This program is conducted co-operatively by the 
Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the state land-grant 
colleges, and county governments. Through it, families learn to apply the 


latest results of home economics research. 
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Financing Student Weddings 


HE ritual associated with the process of be- 

coming married constitutes one of the most 
conspicuous traditions in our society. The results 
of some of the economic aspects of behavior con- 
nected with the performance of these rites will be 
discussed below. Data concerned with the cost of 
these weddings and with the extent to which the 
central participants shared in these costs will be 
presented. In this study not only the findings as 
to the total amount contributed by each of the four 
principal participants but also the proportion of 
the cost for each of several types of weddings, 
classified according to the position of the economic 
participants, will be presented. 

The subjects in the present study were a 15 per 
cent random sample (N = 146) of married couples 
where the husband was attending the University 
of Oregon in the spring of 1957. Data were ob- 
tained by questionnaire from the wives of these 
students. Twelve of the wives did not answer 
the questions on wedding costs. Nineteen wives 
stated that they did not know the total cost of their 
weddings and/or how the costs were distributed 
among the various participants. The remaining 
114 questionnaires (78 per cent of the sample) 
were complete and were used in the analysis. 

A study conducted by B. F. Timmons (1) in 
1937-38 was based on 154 couples who were ac- 
quaintances, friends, and relatives of students 
enrolled in a course on the family at the University 
of Illinois. A. B. Hollingshead’s (2) sample of 900 
couples drawn randomly in 1949-1950 from New 
Haven (Connecticut ) census tracts included 50 per 
cent of the couples who were living in the city 
from three to nine months after marriage. His 
sample contained 715 couples none of whom had 
been previously married. A. H. Arlitt (3) did not 
give any information about her subjects. 


The median age of the husbands in the Univer- 


' This article is a revision of a paper on “Participation 
by Bride, Groom, and Parents of Married University Stu- 
dents in Wedding Finances” read at the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Council on Family Rela- 
tions. The authors express their appreciation to the E. C. 
Brown Trust for financial assistance in the data analysis 
phase of the study. 


Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., and Karen Many 


Dr. Johannis is an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of Oregon, 
and Mrs. Many is a junior research assistant at 
the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in 
San Francisco, California. 


sity of Oregon study was 26 years, of wives 24 
years. The couples had been married a median of 
three years. Three-quarters of the husbands and 
wives had been reared in the Pacific Northwest 
and an additional 10 per cent in California. The 
majority of the remaining participants were reared 
in the Rocky Mountain and Midwestern states. 
Timmons mentions that his subjects were for 
the most part from Illinois and adjacent states. 


Total Costs of Weddings 


The data gathered in the course of the present 
study indicate that for the University of Oregon 
married couple, weddings were cheaper than they 
were estimated to be by previous studies. The 
University of Oregon mean of $423.22 is $31 higher 
than Timmons’ mean of $392.30, but this may be 
partly due to the wider range of costs for the wed- 
dings in the Oregon sample: $3 to $4,000 as com- 
pared with Timmons’ range of $7 to $1,927. A 
more important consideration is the rate of infla- 
tion: Since 1937 the cost of living has risen to such 
an extent that the Illinois weddings were un- 
doubtedly more expensive in relation to family 
purchasing power than were those of the Oregon 
couples. A. B. Hollingshead’s findings for the 715 
previously unmarried couples in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1949-50, show a mean of $948. This 
figure is difficult to compare with the mean derived 
from the data of the present study, since Hollings- 
head does not specify either the socioeconomic 
class or the average age of his sample. Arlitt’s 
figures are also difficult to compare for similar 
reasons, but they are much higher than those de- 
rived from the present study. Expenses for a simple 
church wedding for her “average” family totaled 
$1,469 for the bride, the bride’s parents, and the 
groom. This figure includes an average payment 
of $225 for rings and $200 for the honeymoon on 
the part of the groom. Neither of these items was 
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included in the questions used in the present study. 
Excluding these two items, a simple church wed- 
ding for her families would cost $1,044. 

From these comparisons one might conclude that 
the average cost of weddings in the Oregon stu- 
dent sample is lower than the cost of weddings for 
a more general population. This may be due to 
the peculiar economic status of students. When a 
couple marries, as did the couples in the Oregon 
sample, presumably, with the prospect of further 
education for the husband, it is unlikely that they 
will be inclined to favor an expensive wedding. 
Also, the parents of the couple may be less apt to 
finance an expensive wedding when they know 
that the couple will not be self-supporting or, at 
most, will be living on the wife’s earnings alone 
for an indefinite period in the future. In the popu- 
lations from which Hollingshead’s and Timmons’ 
studies were drawn, many of the male subjects 
might have been established in a permanent occu- 
pation. It is likely that fewer subjects in the previ- 
ous samples were faced with a period of low income 
comparable to that of the average student couple. 


Cost of Wedding and Position of Participants 


In the University of Oregon study, 69 per cent 
of the total cost of the weddings was supplied by 
the bride’s parents, 18 per cent by the bride, 10 
per cent by the groom, and 3 per cent by the 
groom's parents. See the table. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the grooms, 68 per cent 
of the bride’s parents, 51 per cent of the brides, 
and 14 per cent of the groom’s parents shared in 
the wedding expenses. Traditionally, in western 
culture, the bride’s parents finance the wedding, 
and the figures in the table support the conclusion 
that this tradition is still adhered to by the ma- 
jority of the parents of the subjects in this study. 

In 16 per cent of the weddings, the bride’s par- 
ents were the sole contributors in contrast to 


Hollingshead’s finding that 46 per cent of the wed- 


Contribution to wedding costs by brides, grooms, and their parents 
(N = 114 couples) 


CONTRIBUTOR AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED 


POSITION 
Num- | Per Cent Total 


Per Cent Mean 
of Total* | 


| of Total 


Bride's 
parents 68.4 
Bride 50.9 | 
Groom 69.3 
Groom's 
parents 14.0 
Total 


$33,339.65 | 69.1 | $427.43 $200.00 


147.42 
60.59 


112.50 
30.00 


8,550.50 | 17.8 
4,786.50 9.9 


98.13 
423.22 


50.00 
250.00 


1,570.00' 3.3. 
$48,246.65 100.1 


*N = 114 = 100 per cent for each position. 
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dings in which bride and groom were previously 
unmarried were financed by the bride’s family. 

One-fifth of the weddings were financed jointly 
by the bride, the groom, and the bride's parents. 
These weddings account for 16 per cent of the 
total cost of all studied. Thirty per cent of the 
total cost of these weddings was financed by the 
bride’s parents alone, although but 16 per cent of 
all the weddings studied were paid for by the 
bride’s parents alone. In the weddings in which 
bride and groom shared expenses with the bride’s 
parents, the bride’s parents paid almost half the 
total costs, while the bride paid 40 per cent and 
the groom 15 per cent. 

With the exception of the two weddings financed 
by the groom’s parents and the bride's parents to- 
gether (in these two the bride’s parents paid 85 
per cent of the total costs), the weddings financed 
by the bride’s parents alone were, on the average, 
the more expensive weddings. The least expensive 
weddings were those financed by the groom alone; 
in these weddings the mean cost was $40.88, while 
weddings financed by the bride's parents alone 
averaged $817.78. In one case, the wedding was 
financed by the groom and his parents; this wed- 
ding actually constitutes the lowest reported cost— 
$20. No wedding was reported as being financed 
by the groom’s parents alone. 

The second most expensive weddings (mean = 
$788.50) were those financed by the groom, the 
bride’s parents, and the groom's parents. This 
category includes two weddings only. Here again 
the bride’s parents bore the heaviest financial bur- 
den, paying 70 per cent of the total costs. 

Ten per cent of the weddings were financed by 
the bride and groom without parental help. Here 
the bride contributed somewhat more than did her 
husband; he averaged $130.59 per wedding, while 
she averaged $186.86. Similarly, when the bride 
alone paid for the wedding, she averaged $88.25 
per wedding, while the groom averaged $40.88. 

Among the more expensive weddings were the 
fifteen (13.2 per cent of the total) in which the 
groom and the bride’s parents shared expenses 
(mean = $545.44). Here the groom played only a 
minor role, while the bride’s parents assumed al- 
most 93 per cent of the total expense. 

When the bride shared expenses with her par- 
ents, the average cost of the wedding was $318.88, 
or about the same as the weddings financed by the 
bride and groom. In these eight weddings, the 
bride contributed more than her parents did; she 
paid $176.38, on the average, while her parents 
averaged $142.50 per wedding. 
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Seven weddings were financed by the bride, the 
groom, the bride’s parents, and the groom's par- 
ents; they were the third most expensive weddings 
(mean = $569.57). The bride’s parents were the 
chief contributors, paying 52 per cent of the total 
cost. 

If we consider the above pattern typical, we may 
conclude that (assuming equivalent ability to pay ) 
the material aspects of weddings are tradition- 
ally designated as the responsibility of the bride's 
parents and the bride, and that the bride’s par- 
ents have a greater interest than the groom's 
parents in seeing that the wedding is a well- 
appointed, festive affair. The bride’s and groom's 
inferior ability to pay may account for their 
minor role in the pattern of financial contri- 
butions, although again the cultural pattern does 
not indicate that bride and groom should finance 
their own wedding except in cases of elopement, 
marriage against parental desires, or absence or 
reduced ability to pay on the part of the parents. 
In a student population, most of the 32 weddings 
financed by the bride and groom alone, or by either 
the bride or by the groom alone, might well be 
accounted for by marriage under such circum- 
stances as those stated. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that although the groom financed 
singlehanded more weddings than did the bride, 
the weddings financed by the bride alone were the 
more expensive; and in the weddings financed by 
both bride and groom, the bride contributed 59 
per cent of the total cost. Possibly this is a clear 
case of relative motivation; the bride may very 
well attach more importance to the style in which 
the wedding is conducted than does the groom. 

The proportion of each contributor’s financial 
burden for these weddings varied with the type 
of arrangement made for financing the wedding. 
For the chief contributors—the bride’s parents—the 
largest share (44 per cent) of their total contribu- 
tion was paid when they alone financed the wed- 
ding. The smallest part of their contribution was 
made when the bride shared in the costs. For the 
bride, the heaviest contribution was made when 
she shared costs with the groom and her parents; 
this amounted to 35.2 per cent of her total con- 
tribution. Twenty-four per cent of her total con- 
tribution fell in the category in which she had the 
largest share—the weddings in which the cost was 
divided between bride and groom. Her smallest 
contribution came in the form of the four weddings 
she financed herself, without assistance; these ac- 
counted for only 4 per cent of the total contribu- 
tion by brides. 
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For the groom, 30 per cent of his contribution 
was made when wedding expenses were shared by 
bride and groom and 23.8 per cent for weddings 
shared by bride, groom, and bride's parents. The 
groom's contribution was divided more or less 
equally among the several categories to which he 
contributed, with the exception of the one case in 
which he shared costs with his parents alone. 

For the groom's parents, the major part of the 
investment occurred when they shared expenses 
with the bride’s parents; 24.1 per cent of their total 
contribution came under this category, although 
the bride’s parents followed their usual practices 
of carrying the major part of the expense. Another 
major category for the groom's parents comprised 
the weddings shared with the groom and the 
bride's parents; here the groom’s parents paid 
25.5 per cent of their total contribution. The 
smallest portion of the groom's parents’ contribu- 
tion was the part paid for wedding expenses shared 
with their son. Although they paid 50 per cent of 
the cost of the one wedding in this category, it 
amounted to but 0.64 per cent of their total con- 
tribution. 


General Conclusions 


The most prominent conclusion to be derived 


from the results of this study is that the popular 
belief regarding the dominant role played by the 
bride’s parents in the economic aspects of the wed- 
ding ceremony is based on actual practice. Con- 
trary to popular belief, possibly, is the finding that 
70 per cent of the grooms in this sample partici- 
pated in the financial arrangements made for these 
weddings, even though their actual contribution 
was by comparison low. Another interesting find- 
ing involved the bride’s share in the wedding ex- 
penses: Her contribution is the second largest; and 
in every type of arrangement in which she par- 
ticipated, her contribution is topped only by that 
of her parents. It might be expected, on the basis 
of common-sense evidence, that the groom would 
be a heavier contributor than the bride, but this 
study indicates this to be a misleading expectation. 
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Problems and Needs of Young Homemakers: 
Implications for High School Home Economics 


HE purposes of this study were: (1) to dis- 
cover the recognized problems and needs of 


a selected group of young homemakers, (2) to 
determine how these young people solve their 
homemaking problems, (3) to identify their sources 
of help in seeking solutions to the problems, and 
(4) to make generalizations for the high school 
home economics curriculum in view of the real 
problems young homemakers must meet. 

The participating group consisted of 104 young 
homemakers who had graduated from Sturgeon 
Bay High School, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, be- 
tween 1951 and 1956. Data for the study were 
obtained during the summer of 1957 through the 
use of a questionnaire. The writer interviewed each 
homemaker to explain the nature of the survey and 
the questionnaire. 

The average length of marriage for all members 
was 2.8 years—the range was from 1 to 5 years. 
The average age of the women was 22.2 years— 
the range from 18 to 25 years. The average age 
of the husbands was 24.9 years—the range from 
19 to 34 years. Seventy-nine of the homemakers 
reported having a total of 132 children. They 
ranged in age from 2 weeks to 4 years. The health 
status of all family members was generally good. 
The level of formal education of the husbands and 
wives was relatively high. Of the young women, all 
had graduated from high school, 23 had attended 
college, and 5 were college graduates. This prob- 
ably resulted in an inevitable demand for a high 
standard of living. All the homemakers and their 
husbands were native American of the white race 
and with a middle socioeconomic background. 

On the whole, the living arrangements were re- 
ported as being satisfactory. Twenty-one of the 
families mentioned owning their own homes, 31 
lived in rented homes, 40 in apartments, 7 with 
their parents, and the remaining 5 lived in trailers. 

As a rule, the young women had a sufficient num- 
ber of facilities and conveniences with which to 
discharge their homemaking duties and make their 
homes comfortable and livable. However, in view 


of the fact that the group consisted of young 


Genevieve W. Schubert and Julia I. Dalrymple 


Dr. Schubert is a professor of home economics 
education at Texas Woman's University. This 
article is an abstract of Mrs. Schubert's doctoral 
research conducted at the University of Wisconsin 
under the supervision of Dr. Dalrymple, chairman 
of the department of home economics education. 


women, it was assumed that few of them possessed 
all the devices and conveniences they wanted. De- 
sired equipment mentioned most often were a 
clothes dryer, a freezer, an automatic washer, a 
dishwasher, and a garbage disposal unit. 

It is generally agreed that the manner in which 
a home is managed is the natural outgrowth of 
past experiences and reactions toward home and 
family responsibilities, as well as the identification 
and solutions of current problems and needs of the 
homemakers. 

The data pertaining to homemaking responsi- 
bilities prior to marriage were analyzed according 
to the respondents’ ordinal position in the family 
and the employment status of their mothers. The 
responses indicated generally that neither of the 
above two factors affected the types and number 
of activities assumed by the group prior to mar- 
riage. Household tasks such as cleaning, cooking, 
washing dishes, laundry, and general housework 
were frequently listed by the majority of the young 
homemakers. 

Prior to marriage, the majority of the young 
women had been in salaried employment. At the 
time the study was conducted, only slightly more 
than 22 per cent were employed outside the home 
and most of them worked because they “needed the 
money.” 

One of the roles of today’s homemaker is being 
a world citizen. This not only requires some knowl- 
edge of world affairs but also implies participation 
in neighborhood and community affairs. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the group attended church 
activities regularly or occasionally, and between 
one-third and one-half of them attended community 
and school affairs either regularly or occasionally. 


The employed group and those having children 
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reported a slightly higher percentage of “occasional” 
participation, while the non-employed and those 
having no children indicated a greater degree of 
“regular” attendance. Similar information was ob- 
tained relative to recreational and leisure-time 
activities. The activities most frequently engaged 
in were those confined mainly to the home—reading, 
listening to the radio, watching television, visiting, 
handwork, and entertaining at home. Movies were 
an exception. Care of children was the major rea- 
son mentioned for limited participation and for 
curtailed attendance. 

According to the respondents, the homemaking 
tasks most enjoyed by the majority were preparing 
meals, baking, washing clothes, and sewing. On 
the other hand, washing dishes, ironing, and clean- 
ing were the activities least enjoyed by practically 
one-half of them. A comparison—regardless of 
family size, employment status, and length of time 
married—of the tasks least enjoyed and most en- 
joyed indicated little difference. 


Problem Areas 


Persistent problem areas checked by the young 
homemakers indicated that one-third or more of 
the group mentioned having difficulty within the 


following areas: (1) foods—meal planning, (2) 
housekeeping—seasonal cleaning, (3) clothing— 
mending and remodeling, (4) supervision—disci- 
pline of children, (5) management—making major 
decisions, and planning work schedules and family 
budgets. A further examination of the data—regard- 
less of their employment status, family size, and 
the length of time married—indicated areas of con- 
cern common to all groups as well as problems 
peculiar to each group. For example, the majority 
of the non-employed young women and those with 
children reported having difficulty with seasonal 
cleaning, supervision of children, and clothing up- 
keep. On the other hand, the majority of the 
employed women and those without a family ex- 
perienced difficulty with the family meals and home 
management activities. Briefly, those married for 
one year reported the least number of problem 
areas peculiar to their group and those married for 
three years the greatest number. 


Joint Homemaking 

Since the children in the families included in 
this study were too small to be of help, data were 
obtained only about those home tasks performed 
jointly by the homemaker and/or her husband. In 
brief, it was observed that a majority of all couples 
co-operated in performing numerous homemaking 
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activities. This was especially evident in the follow- 
ing areas: planning family recreation and entertain- 
ment, making major and minor decisions, buying 
furniture and equipment for the home, trips to the 
doctor and dentist, planning the family budget, 
planning and purchasing clothing, care of the chil- 
dren, gardening, food marketing, washing dishes, 
seasonal cleaning, keeping the family records, pay- 
ing the bills, and interior decorating. There ap- 
peared to be a similarity of homemaking tasks 
shared by both partners regardless of the length 
of time married, family size, and employment 
status—except that the degree of sharing varied for 


‘a few of the activities. 


Women are not born adequate or inadequate as 
home managers. Each reacts to her work according 
to her education or lack of it and previous experi- 
ences, together with the thought, judgment, and 
foresight she possesses. In keeping with the second 
and third purposes of this investigation, the home- 
makers were asked to indicate the source or sources 
from which they derived their ideas and techniques 
used in managing their homes. The data showed 
that three-fourths or more of the members— 
regardless of employment status, family size, and 
length of time married—mentioned mothers, cook- 


books, newspapers, and magazines. 


Suggestions for High School Homemaking 


When asked to comment on the adequacy of their 
high school education in regard to preparation for 
homemaking, six general suggestions were men- 
tioned: (1) providing a sound basic background in 
all areas of homemaking, (2) making the courses 
practical, (3) requiring home economics in high 
school, (4) scheduling longer class periods, (5) 
stressing the value of high school home economics, 
and (6) making the courses more challenging. 

In addition to the general suggestions, the 
alumnae also mentioned special areas in home eco- 
nomics that could provide help in the preparation 
of future homemakers. Meal planning was recog- 
nized as the area of greatest need in foods. It is 
significant that preparing the meals was suggested 
only one-third as often as was planning the meals. 
The second most frequently mentioned category 
was home management. Homemakers felt that 
more emphasis should be placed on planning family 
budgets, time-saving short cuts, planning time and 
work schedules, household hints, and new tech- 
niques. In clothing and textiles, clothing construc- 
tion was reported most frequently. However, a 
need was also recognized for basic knowledge in 
mending, remodeling, and care and recognition of 
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new fabrics. Other aspects of homemaking sug- 
gested for high school home economics were nu- 
merous phases of housing and home furnishings, 
child care and development, personal and social 
development, family relations, health, and home 
safety. 

The entire list, which is an extensive one, is sig- 
nificant because it includes most of the activities 
carried on within the average home. Concern in 
these areas, especially with supervision of children 
and all phases of home management, can be iden- 
tified as intangible problems and frequently receive 
the least emphasis in the high school homemaking 
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program. The comments and suggestions offered 
by the young women help to elucidate the complex 
role of today’s homemaker. Apparently, these young 
homemakers were confronted with a myriad of daily 
real-life problems that required identification as 
well as solutions. A successful solution depends 
upon wise and careful selections, choices, and de- 
cisions made by the homemaker and her family. 

In view of this, the pre-service education of 
secondary home economics teachers must continue 
to offer curriculums and experiences which prepare 
them to teach in a way that recognizes the chang- 
ing and complex role of today’s homemakers. 


Summer Study and Summer Conferences 


American Dietetic Association, Annual Meeting, August 25-28, Los Angeles 


For information write: American Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


American Institute of Family Relations, Summer Workshop on The Tech- 
niques of Counseling, August 3-15, Los Angeles 
For information write: Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Registrar 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 
American National Red Cross, National Convention, June 1-3, Atlantic City 


For information write: American National Red Cross 
17th & E Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Future Homemakers of America, National Convention, July 13-17, Chicago 


For information write: Future Homemakers of America, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 


D. C. 


National Association for Nursery Education, Conference, June 17-20, Los 


Angeles 


For information write: University of California Extension 
Los Angeles 24, California 


National Council on Family Relations, Annual Meeting, August 19-21, lowa 


State College, Ames 


For information write: National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


University of Chicago School of Social Service Administration, Summer 
Institutes: Series I, June 22-July 3; Series II, July 27-August 7; Chicago 


For information write: School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 


World Seminar in Education, Travel-Study Tours, June to September (five 


tours with varied dates) Europe 


For information write: Dr. Emmerson E. Neuthardt, Director, World Semi- 
nar on Education, 181 East Winspear Avenue, Uni- 
versity Heights, Buffalo 15, New York 
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Laundry Accelerotor 
Comparable to Commercial Laundry 


| \ EW test methods raise the question: Are 
these test methods valid? 


Recent tests on four types of bleached cotton 
sheeting were conducted in the textile laboratory at 
Purdue University to determine whether: 

1.A 10-minute accelerated wash period in the 
Accelerotor ': ? under standardized conditions was 
comparable to 100 commercial launderings 

2. The average yarn breaking strength of the four 
types of bleached cotton sheeting laundered in 
the Accelerotor under standardized conditions 
results in a pattern similar to that of the average 
yarn breaking strengths of commercially laun- 
dered sheetings 
This work was initiated during a study on the 

effects of various commercial laundries upon four 

types of bleached cotton sheeting (1). The test 

sheets in this study included a 140 muslin, a 180 

percale, and two different brands of 200 percale. 

These test sheets were laundered 100 times by 

selected commercial laundries. The Accelerotor 

manual (2) states that a 3-minute laundry period 
in the Accelerotor equals 30 commercial washes. 

Eight 5-by-5-inch, randomly selected samples of 

each type of the original sheeting were prepared 

and laundered in the Accelerotor for 10 minutes 
at 2500 rpm which was the equivalent of 100 com- 
mercial washings. 

Sample preparation—The 5-by-5-inch samples 
were coded and raveled 4 inch along each edge. 
The recommended adhesive was applied with a 
stub brush and thoroughly worked into the fabric 
edges to a depth of 34 inch including the raveled 
edges. The adhesive was applied to both sides of 


1 The Accelerotor (see photograph with article) consists 
primarily of a chamber within which impellers or rotors of 
special design revolve at controllable high speeds. 

2 U.S. Patent 2,749,740 H. W. Stiegler. Others pending. 
Accelerotor copyrighted. Obtainable from Atlas Electric 
Devices Co., 414) N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Sole manufacturer. Price $395 F.O.B. 
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Ruth E. Weisheit and Rose W. Padgett 


Miss Weisheit was a graduate student at Purdue 
University when this work was done as a graduate 
project under the direction of Dr. Padgett in the 
clothing and textiles department of the School of 
Home Economics. She is now on the staff of the 
Chemistry Research Laboratory of Beaunit Mills, 
New York, N. Y. 


the material and allowed to dry on the fabric for 
a period of 24 hours before laundering. The code 
was written with a lead pencil close to the edge 
of the sample so that adhesive would cover it. 
This method of marking resulted in a clear, legible, 
and permanent code number. It was found that 
the adhesive was easier to apply if the brush was 
cleaned in acetone after each period of using. This 
also extended the wear-life of the brush because the 
bristles did not become hard and brittle. 

Test procedure—One hundred milliliters of a 
standard two-tenths per cent neutral soap solution 
as described in AATCC Test Method 72-52 (3) and 
two milliliters of a liquid bleach containing 5.25 
per cent available chlorine were used to wash the 
samples in the Accelerotor. The bleach concentra- 
tion was calculated according to the American In- 
stitute of Laundry recommendation (4). The soap 
solution was heated to the AATCC recommended 
wash temperature of 160°F before the bleach was 
added. The chamber of the Accelerotor, fitted with 
the 414-inch “elongated S” shaped blade and the 
ribbed collar, was preheated to 160°F with hot 
water. The samples, run one at a time, were washed 
for exactly 10 minutes at 2500 rpm. A transformer * 
was used to control the voltage. The chamber of 
the Accelerotor was rirised after each run with 
water at 160°F to prevent an accumulation of suds. 
After the wash period, the test specimens were 
rinsed by hand in water at 105°F for two 3-minute 


* Taber Instrument Corporation versatile Powerstat Vari- 
able Transformer. 
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Purdue University Photographic Service 


Miss Weisheit conducts laundry tests in the Accelerotor. 


periods. The specimens were dried flat on paper 
toweling. 

Since the temperature of the wash solution was 
160°F, the Accelerotor became very hot. In order 
to prevent the motor from overheating, the cover 
protecting the motor was removed. The machine 
was run for 40 minutes, then allowed to cool for 
20 minutes before continuing the testing. After each 
cooling period, the chamber was preheated with 
hot water. 

When the samples were completely dry, the ad- 
hesive edge was trimmed from the edge of each 
sample laundered in the Accelerotor. Five yarns 
from each specimen were randomly selected in both 
the warp and the filling directions. Five warp yarns 
and five filling yarns were randomly chosen from 
the commercially laundered sheetings. A total of 
80 warp yarns and 80 filling yarns of each type 
of sheeting treated by each method were broken 
under an 800-gram load on the Incline Plane Model 
Four machine. The yarn testing was done at 80°F 


TABLE | 


Average yarn breaking strength of commercially laundered 
and accelerotor laundered sheeting in grams 


COMMERCIALLY LAUNDERED 
ACC ELEROTOR 
LAUNDERED 


Laundry A Laundry B 


Filling 


Filling 


Filling 


grams 


304 
181 
177 
153 
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+ 2° and 52 per cent relative humidity + 4 per 
cent. 


Discussion 


The average breaking strengths of the yarns from 
samples which were commercially laundered and 
samples laundered in the Accelerotor are reported 
in table 1. 

An analysis of variance of the breaking strengths 
showed that there was no significant difference at 
the 1 per cent level between the two types of treat- 
ment. The accelerated laundering in the Accelerotor 
for 10 minutes was statistically comparable to 100 
commercial launderings. There was no significant 
difference at the 1 per cent level among the types 
of the test sheetings in the Accelerotor method nor 
in the commercial laundry method. There was no 
significant interaction. The analysis of variance is 
given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of variance of the yarn breaking strengths of 
commercially laundered and accelerotor laundered sheetings 


| MEAN SQUARES 
DEGREES OF |__ 
FREEDOM 

Warp Filling 


SOURCE 


1 4054.1 

'ypes.. 3 1300.6 
Types X treatments. 3 245.1 
Error. . . . 64017 .5 
Total. ... 319 


Treatments. 


Conclusions 


1. Both the test results and the analysis of variance show 
that 10 minutes in the Accelerotor at 2500 rpm using 
100 milliliters of a 0.2 per cent neutral soap solution 
heated to 160°F and two milliliters of a liquid bleach 
containing 5.25 per cent available chlorine was com- 
parable to 100 commercial launderings. 

2. The average yarn breaking strengths of the four types 
of bleached cotton sheeting (a 140 muslin, a 180 
percale, and two brands of 200 percale) laundered in 
the Accelerotor under standardized conditions resulted 
in a pattern similar to that of the average yarn break- 
ing strengths of the same sheetings commercially 


laundered. 
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A simplified table on fatty acids in food fats 
has been prepared by the human nutrition research 
division for practical use by nutritionists, home 
economists, and others who need this new reference 
material in planning or appraising diets. 

The table lists some 70 fat and oil sources and 
gives their values for two saturated fatty acids— 
palmitic and stearic—and for three unsaturated— 
oleic, linoleic, and linolenic. It also shows the con- 
tent of unsaponifiable matter and the iodine value. 

Brief text accompanying the table points out that 
the figures represent the best now available from 
review and compilation of analytical data. Since 
research on the composition of food fats is accel- 
erating, it is expected that early revision may be 
needed. At present, there are few data on fruits 
and vegetables, and many of the other values are 
based on a limited number of analyses. 

Single copies of “Fatty Acids in Food Fats,” 
Home Economics Research Report No. 7, may 
be had free from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


How well do older people get along nutritionally 
when they live independently and do their own 
cooking? Some information on this question is in 
prospect from a survey conducted in Rochester, 
N. Y., by the household economics research division 
in the spring of 1957. The data, now being ap- 
praised, will indicate the extent of good and poor 
diets in 283 households including at least one bene- 
ficiary of Old Age and Survivors Insurance and the 
types of foods that would improve the poor diets. 

All persons surveyed were 65 or older and lived 
alone or with one other person 55 years old or over. 
All prepared at least 10 meals from home supplies 
during the week preceding the interview. 

Information first summarized from the survey 
shows some characteristics of the households and 
the relationship of the food budget to income. 

Half of the households were husband-wife 
families. There were a few brother-and-sister 
households and a few consisting of two elderly 
women. The 109 one-person households were 
mostly women. But there were 23 elderly men 
keeping house alone among the homes surveyed. 

The average age was 72. The average yearly in- 
come (after tax) was $2,666 for the two-person 


households, and $1,649 for the one-person house- 
holds. Home ownership was reported in 71 per 
cent of the two-person and 43 per cent of the one- 
person households. 

The average money value of food used in a 
week by the two-person households was $16.44, 
which was 32 per cent of their average income 
after tax. In the one-person households, the week's 
food was valued at $8.27, or 26 per cent of income. 
This food spending in dollars is about a third less 
than that of one- and two-person city families in the 
Northeast region in the 1955 Household Food 
Consumption Survey. The lesser food needs of the 
consistently older Rochester group would account 
for some of this difference. Also, relatively few 
in the Rochester group reported expense for meals 
away from home. 


Because breakfast is a meal still neglected by 
many persons, a new edition of the leaflet “Eat a 
good breakfast to start a good day” has been 
issued with up-to-date text and a new-style lay-out. 
Nutrition leaders in industry, schools, and extension 
work have urged that this popular [HE leaflet - 
continue to be available. 

Persons who skip or skimp breakfast may be 
found in all population groups. Surveys on the 
eating habits of teen-agers and homemakers have 
indicated that many eat meager breakfasts and 
crowd most of the day’s nutrients and calories into 
the evening meal and snacks. 

The leaflet points out advantages of allotting 
a fourth to a third of the day’s food to breakfast 
and of including some high-quality protein in the 
morning meal. Patterns for good breakfasts are 
given with suggestions for achieving variety. 

In the sections on solving difficulties when break- 
fast is a problem meal, the revised edition includes 
such changes as these: 

* A new section—“If every penny counts”—has 
been added to suggest ways of having a good 
breakfast inexpensively. 

* There is more emphasis on the convenience 
products, which offer an increasing array of fruits, 
beverages, cereals, hot breads, and meats that can 
be used in short-order breakfasts in households 
where every minute counts. 

* To give weight-watchers handy information 
on calories in common breakfast items, an ex- 
panded table of 19 food items is given; also, to 
give some idea of calorie requirements, there is a 
table showing daily totals for average-sized persons 
of a number of types, adult and teen-age. 

Single copies of “Eat a good breakfast to start a 
good day,” L-268, may be had free from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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What I Learned 
in Student Teaching 


Donna GUCKIAN 


This article was submitted by Onah Jacks 
of the department of home economics of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 
Mrs. Guckian was a 1958 graduate of the 
College, where she studied home economics 
education with Gladys Short, and did her 
student teaching in Karnes City under Mrs. 
Viola Johnson, also a graduate of South- 
west Texas State Teachers College. At pres- 
ent, Mrs. Guckian is devoting her full time 
to homemaking while her husband finishes 
college and their young son gets a healthy 
start. 


When I am asked by someone, or when I ask 
myself, just what did I learn during the nine weeks 
of practice teaching, I always think of the same 
answer: I learned to love the teaching profes- 
sion. 

I learned to love teaching through the people I 
met in the profession. These teachers were proud 
of what they were doing and made me feel as if I 
were getting into the right field. Teaching gave me 
the feeling of doing something worth while as part 
of a group of people who enjoyed and were inter- 
ested in their work. It wasn’t all seriousness. There 
was a bit of tomfoolery—even complaints now and 
then. But it was a comfortable feeling to work with 
a group of people who combined their resources 
toward one goal—to enrich the students’ minds and 
lives. 

I learned to love teaching through my contacts 
with the students. 1 realized that students like to 
learn when they are given the opportunity. This 
realization brought out my own need to learn, and 
I did learn something every day. To keep students 
interested, I had to keep adding to my knowledge. 
I was delighted to confirm by experience that the 
teacher's education does not stop when the diploma 
is received—but, rather, it continues each day in 
the classroom. Because of the students, you would 


find it difficult to tire of the job and feel that you 
weren't advancing as the years go by. 

When a job is considered, the question of promo- 
tion is usually asked. Maybe the advancement I 
speak of doesn’t include salary, but in teaching it is 
always present. Moreover, its achievement is de- 
pendent on your own ability—not upon the contacts 
you may have. 

I learned to love teaching through lesson plans. 
To know that my day’s work was at least tentatively 
laid out gave me a sense of security. My plans 
were often changed, and it was a comfort to know 
that they could be changed. I knew that to have 
stimulating lessons I had to plan effectively. This 
was proved to me each time I fell down a little or 
gained too much confidence. Discipline was one 
of my major worries when I started. But as long 
as the students were busy, discipline problems were 
cut to a minimum. I learned to be firm and yet 
let the students enjoy the lesson. 

I learned to love teaching through the com- 
munity. Home visits proved especially rewarding. 
Getting to know and understand the community 
helped me indirectly to know and understand the 
purpose of teaching. I realized that the parents 
wanted to help and were interested in what their 
children were accomplishing. Associating with the 
community was another way of increasing my 
knowledge, We were able to delve into these 
people’s interests and thus learn what to offer these 
students toward a better way of life. To be able 
to help any one of them with a problem gave me a 
feeling of pride. 

I learned to love teaching through the extra- 
curricular activities. The basketball games, con- 
certs, class projects, and rivalry added zest and 
variety to everyday living. Being a part-time class 
sponsor was enjoyable, although the work can 
prove hard and often thankless. For example, the 
junior class gave a fund-raising Mexican supper. 
By the time it was over most of us felt like saying, 
“Never again!” But when we sat back and thought 
of all that was achieved, the difficulties overcome, 
enjoyable and humorous moments, hard work to- 
gether—we felt we had gained a great deal after 
all. While the Future Homemakers of America isn’t 
exactly an extracurricular activity, I benefited great- 
ly from work with the chapter. I was fortunate 
enough to have a part in the National FHA Week, 
and I realized how important the clubs can be to 
the girls. 

Numerous other experiences I could recount— 
each a source of enrichment to me. One thing 
I learned is that I have weaknesses which can be 
corrected. And I know I won't be condemned for 
these. Help and advice are always available, and 
you need only ask to gain and benefit from others. 
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I realize that even 20 years from now, I may still 
be detecting weaknesses in myself and my teaching. 
Teaching keeps reminding you that there is always 
room for improvement. 

I realize that all of this sounds very idealistic. 
But I would like to establish that I don’t believe 
teaching is a “dream world.” I know that there are 
disadvantages along with the advantages. One has 
to be willing to work long hours when necessary, 
to swallow quite a few cutting remarks sometimes, 
and to be prepared to settle for inadequate re- 
wards. Also, all schools aren't alike. One may not 
have the same facilities, or generate the same 
enthusiasm as another; but at least I know how 
it can be and have a goal to work toward. The 
main thing is that I still like teaching. 


High School Class 
Builds Medical Center Replica 


Pupils in a coed class, Housing for Family Living, 
at Howard High School in Wilmington, Delaware, 
added geography and a touch of international co- 
operation to their housing class recently when they 
fashioned a model of the proposed Chania Medical 
Center in Kenya, Africa. 

Inspiration for the project came from the fact 
that their homemaking teacher, Mrs. Allie Miller 
Holley, was named to the chairmanship of the Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority’s international service project 
for equipping the maternity wing of the hospital. 

The students developed the hospital in miniature 
to scale out of corrugated packing cases. They 
simulated crushed stone walls and red tile roof, 
landscaped the grounds—designating areas for 
laundry drying, outside cookery, vegetable garden- 
ing, cow grazing, and fruit-tree growing, which in- 
quiry showed them would be appropriate in Kenya. 
They gave the staff members cars, which they 
placed in the parking lot. They added a flagpole 
because they feel that the Chania Medical Center 
should fly its own flag so that villagers may see it 
at some distance before reaching the hospital 
grounds. 

Mrs. Holley reports that the hospital, which will 
be the first of its kind in Africa, is to be directed 
by Dr. Mungai Njoroge, a 1957 graduate from the 
Medical School of Stanford University. He is re- 
turning to his native Kenya this spring with two 
American doctors; the three men will begin the 
community building approach to improved health 
through clinics and village medical training enter- 
prises. The 50-bed hospital will be built of crushed 
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stone and cement by Dr. Njoroge’s fellow Kikuyu 
tribesmen in the fertile food-producing area of 
Chania, 33 miles north of Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya. 
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Model of proposed Chania Medical Center constructed 
by the Housing for Family Living class at Howard High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. The model served to 
focus attention on this international public service proj- 
ect of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, and the accompany- 
ing placard used the slogan “Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority and the World Community.” Main feature 
of the sorority’s project is the donation of equipment 
for the maternity wing at the Center. The photograph 
was taken by Donald Moore, one of the students in the 
class at Howard High School. 


The model was fashioned by the students from 
a rough sketch made by Dr. Njoroge for the blue- 
prints soon to be drawn up by an architect in 
Kenya. In the course of the project, certain modifi- 
cations were suggested. 

Thus, the project served not only as an educa- 
tional device but also as a source of insight on 
design. Later, the model was used to highlight 
the fund-raising campaign inaugurated by Delta 
Sigma Theta in New York on December 21. Sing- 
ing star Lena Horne cut the ribbons from the 
Christmas wrappings around the model, and Mrs. 
Holley and others participated in a launching cere- 
mony. Dr. Njoroge was on hand to accept the 
sorority’s donation for the hospital. 
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Teaching and Extension 
Plan Program Co-ordination 


Naomi G, ALBANESE 
Dean, School of Home Economics 
Womans College of the University of North Carolina 


RutH CuRRENT 
Assistant Director 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 


“I saw it happen.” “Tests show this is the factual 
evidence.” “I tried it and it works.” “I can do it.” 
These might be the comments of the teacher sub- 
mitting evidence in support of curriculum change, 
of the research worker expressing confidence in his 
ability to apply successfully an accepted theory, or 
the Extension person reporting on a project in 
which she was attempting to show a parent a new 
way of performing a task. Each comment comes 
as the result of direct experience. Each is more 
than the expression of an idea or belief of an indi- 
vidual. Each is an idea backed by observation, 
trial and error, and practice. 

In an attempt to co-ordinate the efforts of Ex- 
tension staff and research and resident instructors, 
and to provide opportunity for developing increased 
sensitivity to problems and factors in the respective 
situations, co-operative home economics seminars 
were inaugurated two years ago by the division of 
home economics extension of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service and the resident and 
research staff of the School of Home Economics of 
the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Since the School of Home Economics and 
the Extension Service are located on separate 
campuses, two seminars are held each year on a 
rotating basis on each of the respective campuses. 

Several objectives have been guides for planning 
the seminars. These are: 


1. Identify and work toward solution of mutual problems. 


2. Suggest possible program adjustments to increase effec- 
tiveness in light of current opportunities in a co-operative 


endeavor. 


3.dmprove public relations. There is inadequate under- 
standing on the part of the public in general of what 
Home Economics Education is and why it is important. 
This holds true for Home Economics Extension. Working 
through home economics classroom teachers and home 
economics extension field teachers, college teachers and 
extension staff workers (district agents and specialists), 
and through personal contacts, TV and radio programs, 
the scope and significance of home economics may be 
exempl fied. 
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Resident, research, and extension staff of each 
of the subject-matter areas are responsible for the 
seminars. Group discussions, demonstrations, and 
research reports have comprised the major portion 
of the conferences. Time is also allocated for a 
working period for resident, Extension, and re- 
search staff of the subject-matter areas to evaluate 
critically current practices and to suggest possible 
alternatives for enriching the home economics pro- 
gram both in theory and practice. 

Through group thinking and working together, 
these seminars will be a guide in the further devel- 
opment of a functional home economics program 
at Woman’s College and will continue to strengthen 
the work of the North Carolina Extension Home 
Economics Division. 

This division has in its employ 93 Woman's 
College graduates. It is important that home eco- 
nomics extension workers reflect in their field teach- 
ing (working with individuals, groups, and in 
communities ) up-to-date methods of work that will 
motivate people to put into practice the recom- 
mendations that will help make for higher standards 
of living. 

The need for action based upon understanding 
takes on added significance in a changing society 
where science, invention, and creativity make fixed 
and patterned behavior ineffective. It is not enough 
in a changing society such as ours to meet a specific 
situation or to find the solution to a problem. There 
is need to generalize from experience and to build 
bases for sound choice and action. Only as home 
economists think about their experiences—study 
them and arrive at basic understandings and gen- 
eralizations—do they have sound bases for meeting 
new situations. 


New Honors Program in 
Home Economics at 
Kansas State University 


Doretta S. HorrMan 
Dean, School of Home Economics 
Kansas State University 


In September 1958, the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State University launched an hon- 
ors program. Designed to challenge superior home 
economics students by especially planned combina- 
tions of college courses, the emphasis has been 
placed upon enrichment, breadth, and depth of 
studies rather than on “getting through faster.” 

Freshman students who rank in the upper 5 per 
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cent on the battery of orientation tests and who 
have given evidence of high achievement in high 
school are chosen to participate in the program as 
they enter college. Special advisers assist these 
selected students in planning their programs. In 
some cases, elementary courses may be bypassed 
in favor of more advanced work in the same area. 
In other cases, special sections are set aside for 
students having high levels of ability. For example, 
during the fall semester, one section of the first 
foods course was designated for the superior stu- 
dents. The students may carry more than an aver- 
age number of college credits per semester if they 
wish to do so. 

Students in the honors program are given the 
opportunity to enroll in a one-credit course en- 
titled “Honors Seminar in Home Economics.” The 
honors students also may take advantage of similar 
seminars offered by the School of Arts and Sciences. 
The privilege of entering and using the library 
stacks has been extended to the selected girls. 

The Honors Seminar meetings are held in the 
homes of Dean Doretta Hoffman, other staff mem- 
bers, and homemakers who are graduate home 
economists. Occasional trips have been arranged 
in order that students may see the professional 
home economist at work or observe current projects 
in action, such as visiting a “moon-watching” sta- 
tion. The seminar meets every other week for two 
hours in the evening. 

Plans for the new venture were formulated dur- 
ing the previous year by a faculty-student com- 
mittee headed by Ruth Hoeflin, now co-ordinator 
of the program. Dr. Hoeflin also is teaching the 
Honors Seminar this semester. 

The first Honors Seminar is concerned with 
woman's role in Midwestern pioneer days con- 
trasted with her new pioneering role in present- 
day culture. This topic was chosen by vote of the 
students from a list developed by the original 
honors committee. 

A research project entitled “Family and College 
Influences on Students of Special Ability” was be- 
gun concurrently with the new honors program. 
The selected freshmen, plus a control group, are 
being studied by means of tape-recorded personal 
interviews relating to family and college influences 
and also by personality and value tests. The honors 
group and the control group were matched by 
father’s occupation and place of residence. 

Students selected for the honors program will 
remain a part of the group as long as they main- 
tain a “B” average; the privilege of being a perma- 
nent member in the program has to be earned. The 
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progress of the honors program students will be 
followed while they are in college. Some may be 
studied at intervals after graduation. The present 
plan is to include the new honors freshmen each 
year in the research project. 


Fit and Availability of 


Brassieres for Certain Women 


BerTHA Gipson 
Marion, South Carolina 


This article is based on the author's master’s 
degree study at the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University. 


In a graduate study made in an area in North 
and South Carolina in 1957-58, fifty large-busted 
women were interviewed concerning the brassieres 
they owned and wore. During the interview a 
careful set of measurements for correct brassiere 
size was made, according to methods recommended 
by the Corset and Brassiere Association of Amer- 
ica, for each of the 50 women. Further study of 
the fit of different types of brassieres was made 
on each of four of the women, chosen for difference 
in figure type. A survey was made of the stores 
within shopping range of the 50 women to ascertain 
the availability to them of the needed types of 
brassieres. 

Thirty of the 50 women interviewed said they 
had difficulty in finding the size and style brassieres 
they wanted. The most frequently mentioned dif- 
ficulties were: cups too small, bones uncomfortable, 
garments not strong enough for the needed support, 
straps cut into wearer's shoulder, and not enough 
uplift. 

Only 20 of the 50 women interviewed were wear- 
ing a correctly sized garment, according to the 
standard of measurement used. Cup sizes too small 
was the common fault. 

The 50 women owned a total of 326 brassieres 
for which they paid from less than $1.99 to $50 
each, with more purchased from $2 to $2.99 than 
at any other price. Sizes ranged from 32C to 50C; 
shortline bras outnumbered longline; cotton was the 
preferred fabric. A majority washed their brassieres 
with the family wash, although more than one- 
fourth washed them by hand. Failure occurred 
most frequently at straps, fasteners, and elastic. 
About a third of the women did not make any re- 
pairs on their bras, but others made many types of 
repairs. 
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LEGE CLUB 


What I Liked about My Summer Employee 


Me of you will be planning to work dur- 
ing the summer. No doubt you are asking 
yourself what kind of a job you would like, what 
you might hope to get from a job, and what an 
employer would expect of you. To get answers to 
such questions, the Journat asked a few people 
strategically placed in several fields to give us their 
views on the attitudes and qualifications necessary 
for a successful term of summer employment. 


In Retailing 

Speaking for the retailing field, Mrs. Martha Field, 
fashion co-ordinator, Meis, Terre Haute, Indiana, says: 

Eagerness, enthusiasm, and fashion awareness are 
qualities the college home economics major has 
naturally. Merchants are willing to pay cash for 
these, even on a short-term summer employment 
basis. The specific job is unimportant to the really 
interested girl. Full-time salesclerk; college board 
member; and summer work-program employee in 
a contingent capacity which might mean stock one 
day, selling another, office work another are all 
possibilities which offer the opportunity to experi- 
ence store procedures from the receiving of goods 
to its sale—including how profit is made. No busi- 
ness pays as many women top salaries as does 
retailing. 

Once on the job, the alert girl draws out the 
many self-made experts. They are flattered, and she 
is wiser. The harder she works, the more fascinat- 
ing the business becomes. If college board is her 
choice, good grooming, poise, and imagination are 
essential, for she will model and learn to present a 
fashion show, will work with display and advertis- 
ing and perhaps even with publicity by appearing 
on local TV and radio shows. If she is considering 
retailing as a career, she will test her stamina, for 
no one ever said retailing was easy. But no matter 
what her future plans—teacher, homemaker, or 
businesswoman—I like a summer employee who 
feels privileged to use the store as a laboratory in 
which she can develop the ever-useful skill of sales- 
manship. To her the difference between salesman- 
ship and selling is apparent. 
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Paul Parker 
Safety with knives is the same in a home kitchen or a 
camp. 


As a Camp Counselor 


Here is what Mrs. Alice Sanderson Rivoire of the 
Program Department, Girl Scouts of the USA, has to 
say about summer camp employees: 

“What we need this summer at camp are more 
staff members like Judy and Martha, the home 
economics students. Why? Because they were such 
fun to have around and were capable too.” 

This could be said by anyone who has had a 
successful and happy experience with home eco- 
nomics students on a camp staff as counselors or 
food service personnel. 

To a camp, the home economics student can 
bring the graciousness and skills that help her to 
make for herself and others a comfortable “home” 
in the out-of-doors, such as: cooking (biscuits or 
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economics major at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, was a unit manager at the Girl Scout National Edith 
Macy Training School, Pleasantville, New York, during the summers of 1957 and 1958. She graduated in 1958 
and is now working in California. Ricut: Cooking is fun indoors or out, on a kitchen range or wood fire. 


barbecues); camp housekeeping (tents, cabins, or 
kitchens); sewing (personal clothes repair or pag- 
eant costuming); good grooming (braiding pigtails 
or ironing ties); and handcrafts (collages or weav- 
ing). Better yet, she may also have special training 
and experience in such areas as child development 
and teaching. Campers like counselors who under- 
stand them and can help them to enjoy camp+ 
living with the out-of-doors and each other. Camp- 
ers give future home economists a real chance to 
use and perfect the skills of working with young- 
sters in a variety of situations. 

As the assistant to an experienced food super- 
visor, the foods or institution management major 
can bring to the camp kitchen valuable experience 
in food preparation, and she can learn at first hand 
about feeding groups of youngsters. 

Home economics students are welcome and val- 
ued members of a camp staff. Those who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout camps can get in touch with 
their nearest Girl Scout council or write Miss 
Fanchon Hamilton, Recruitment and Referral Ad- 
visor, Personnel Department, Girl Scouts of the 
USA, 830 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Perhaps a Government Job 


For a view of the possibilities in government, we 
turned to Sadye Adelson, nutrition analyst, Household 
Economics Research Division, Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


Summer is a happier and busier time in the offices 
of the Household Economics Research Division of 
the Institute of Home Economics because of the 
five or six intelligent, enthusiastic, attractive, young 
college students who join our staff at that time. 
They come to find themselves professionally or to 
get a taste of their chosen field of work and perhaps 
make some money for the school year ahead. 

The giving and getting is mutual. Our student 
training program is primarily a recruiting device. 
It provides an opportunity to show promising young 
people what is research in family economics, food 
economics, and diet appraisal and how it is done in 
our government offices. We have great need for 
more workers with a good academic background in 
their subject matter and the application of research 
techniques to it. We feel we have a responsibility 
to encourage and help young people prepare for 
our area of work. Through close working relation- 
ships with the students, we are able to advise them 
on the courses they should take to meet the basic 
requirements for a research job with us. 

Most students who come to us feel ready and 
able to do a job. Can we give each one a satisfying 
and meaningful experience in their short span of 
10 to 12 weeks on our staff? To meet the challenge 
takes planning. It means that in developing our 
year’s program of work we earmark segments of 
research that, under supervision, the students can 
do from start to finish. 
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Young alert minds pop with questions. Answer- 
ing them makes us evaluate how we tell the story 
of our work. Can we satisfactorily explain the pub- 
lic value of the assignment given to the student and 
how his or her small job fits into the over-all proj- 
ect? If our story is well told, we may have recruited 
a new member for our research staff. 

Most of our summer employees are trainees in 
the federal work-study program for college students. 
To become eligible for the program the young 
people make application to the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, preferably in the first quarter of the 
school year, for admission to the written examina- 
tion which is given at a specified time and place. 
A passing grade on the test is a requisite for par- 
ticipation in the trainee program. Application forms 
and information about the program are usually 
available at college placement offices and at post 
offices, Civil Service regional offices, and the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

The program provides that students who prove 
satisfactory workers may return to work in their 
agency during each summer vacation of their col- 
lege course. On graduation they may take full-time 
professional positions in the same agency without 
further examination. 

Even though all the research divisions of the 
Institute of Home Economics participate in the 
trainee program, the number of students the divi- 
sions can absorb each year is relatively few. How- 
ever, if you are a better-than-average student and 
interested in research, do not let the situation dis- 
courage you. You may be among the cream of the 
applicants we will skim off for a future in research. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Or Work on Publications 


Finally, our own Mrs. Hawkins, editor of AHEA 
publications, takes the employer's point of view, basing 
her comments largely on experience with a student who 
worked in the editorial department last summer during 
preparations for the International Congress: 

She seemed to understand the employer's reason 
for having a summer employee and tried to fill 
this need. 

She never bothered supervisor or colleagues 
unnecessarily—she asked for information when she 
needed it and showed intelligent interest in the 
organization, but didn’t ask idle questions or even 
intelligent questions that went beyond what she 
would reasonably expect to need to know during 
the time she was employed. 

She placed accuracy above speed. 

She left a well-marked trail for work completed 
or in progress; materials sent out were recorded; 
inquiries answered were marked answered, etc. 

She organized her work well—was able, and will- 
ing to go ahead with routine work between other 
assignments (and this is a hint to other summer 
or temporary employees—ask for long repetitious 
jobs that can be worked at when other assignments 
have been completed ). 

She maintained a friendly reserve with her co- 
workers. 

She observed the office standards of dress, being 
on time, having few personal telephone calls during 
business hours, etc. 

She wrote a brief, but businesslike, letter of ap- 
plication and a pleasant letter of appreciation at 
the close of the summer. 


You're Very Young for Fifty! 


B UT what an exciting time to come into the 
Association! The 50th anniversary of the 
AHEA will be highlighted at the annual meeting 
in Milwaukee, June 23 to 26, and all eyes will be 
focused on the gains of our first half century. 

The challenge of the future will fire our imagina- 
tion also, and that is where you come in. Fifty 
years of progress on which to build, and a future 
of virtually endless potentialities ahead! 

Begin your home economics future by attending 
the 50th annual meeting. 

The college clubs mixer will be held on Monday, 


June 22, at Schroeder Hall, Marquette University, 
from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. The business meeting for 
your section is scheduled for Wednesday morning, 
June 24, and your professional section meeting on 
Thursday morning. 

In addition, you will want to attend the general 
sessions, the entertainment on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, and the anniversary luncheon Wed- 
nesday noon. 

Make your plans now, and send in your hotel 
reservation soon, so that you may join us at this 
“Once-in-a-Lifetime” meeting. 
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National Conference 


on Homemaker Services 


Mary C. Ecan 

Assistant Chief, Nutrition Section 

Division of Health Services, Children’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


A multidisciplinary conference to stimulate the 
development of Homemaker Services throughout 
the United States was held in Chicago, Illinois, on 
February 10 and 11, 1959. For some months prior 
to the national conference, 11 preconference groups 
met in various locations throughout the country 
to discuss various facets of content, administration, 
and promotion of homemaker services and to pre- 
pare preliminary reports. Home economists were 
active in the preconference study groups and also 
participated in the national conference. 

As defined in the preconference study group re- 
ports," “Homemaker service is an organized public 
or nonprofit health or welfare service in which 
‘homemakers’ or ‘home helpers’ are recruited, 
trained, supervised and paid by an agency to 
furnish home help services to families with chil- 
dren, to aged, chronically ill and disabled persons, 
or to all of these.” The homemaker is a person 
who is employed to help a family help itself rather 
than to provide domestic aid as that type of aid 
is generally understood. 

At the national conference, about 300 partici- 
pants agreed that homemaker services should be 
available to any family or individual who needs 
them, regardless of income, and that if homemaker 
services are to be extended to communities through- 
out the country, a vigorous partnership must be 
enlisted at the federal, state, and local levels to 
activate them. According to the 1958 nation-wide 
study of homemaker services,? about 150 agencies 
in the continental United States were providing 
homemaker services. 


' Homemaker Services in the United States, 1958, Reports 
of Preconference Study Groups. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
(distribution limited to persons invited to the conference ) 

? Homemaker Services—A Nationwide Study. Public 
Health Service Pub. No. 644, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1958, 91 pp., 55 cents. 
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In her address opening the conference, Mrs. 
Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, challenged the delegates to face some of 
the “roadblocks” which have grown up around 
homemaker services. One of these, she said, “is 
the roadblock that grows out of our own identifica- 
tion with segments of the helping professions in- 
volved in homemaker services. In some instances 
our professions have felt a sense of ownership, that 
homemaker service was the prerogative of one pro- 
fession as against another.” 

Five working sections were organized at the 
conference to consider: 

1. What distinctive needs and purposes can be met 
by homemaker services 

2. Who needs homemaker services 

3. How to plan and organize homemaker services 

4. What is good administration in homemaker serv- 
ices 

5. How to develop community understanding and 
support of homemaker services 

Recommendations which may be of special in- 
terest to home economists, made by the working 
sections and reported at the final sessions, include: 


. That the executive committee of the National Conference 
on Homemaker Services take steps “without delay to 
sponsor and plan a multidiscipline study and evaluation 
of the existent variations in homemaker service programs.” 
That a continuing mechanism be established at the 
national level to study programs and guide and help 
communities interested in developing or expanding pro- 
grams involving care of families and/or patients in the 
home. “This must involve cooperation of both voluntary 
and official agencies in health, welfare, and education at 
all levels. . . .” 

That homemaker services should be directed toward the 

distinctive needs of the aged, families and children, the 

sick and disabled. 

4. That any group planning homemaker services should be 
widely representative of the concerned public, official 
and voluntary agencies and organizations, and community 
leaders. 

5. That training of homemakers is essential regardless of the 
setting in which they work—the training program should 
be well planned, easily available, and under competent 
leadership. 

6. That basic orientation should be followed by continuous 

in-service training—as programs develop, consideration 

should be given to pre-employment training—educational 
facilities and community resources should be utilized. 


to 


The question of the appropriateness of the title 
“Homemaker” was unresolved. Other names sug- 
gested were: “home aide,” “home helper,” and 
“family aide.” 

The National Conference on Homemaker Serv- 
ices was sponsored by 26 national organizations 
and eight units of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Mrs. R. Livingston Ireland 
served as conference chairman and Mrs. Lucille 
M. Smith as executive secretary. 
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NCSW Chooses Theme 
on Consequences of Knowledge 


“New Knowledge: Consequences for People” is 
to be the theme of the 86th Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare in San 
Francisco, California, May 24 to 29. In announcing 
the theme, the Conference says: 


The past 15 years have produced an enormous burst of 
creative activity in human thought. Much of it has been 
constructive (or potentially so) for human welfare. The 
growing edges of knowledge in medicine, in physical and 
social sciences and the emerging developments in political 
and social organization have their implications for social 
welfare. . . . What are some of the bold fresh approaches? 
. . . Have we been doing business as usual or have we been 
using new knowledge to serve people better? 


The American Home Economics Association is 
one of 56 national organizations that have worked 
together to plan the meetings. Hotel reservation 
blank and rates and other information about the 
Forum can be obtained from the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, 22 West Gay Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Gas Industry Promotes 
Ranges with American Standards 


The American Gas Association is launching this 
year a “gold-star” gas range promotion. According 
to the Newsletter of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, a gold star approval is given only to those 
gas ranges that conform to the American Standard 
requirements for gas ranges and have a number of 
other features. Revisions to 16 current American 
Standards for gas appliances became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. These standards establish minimum 
basic requirements for the safe operation, durable 
construction, and good performance of gas-burning 
appliances. 


Famous Times Square 
to Have Nutrition Week Name 

For the tenth New York City Nutrition Week, 
May 3 to 10, Times Square is to be renamed 
“Nutrition Week Square.” 


Teacher Exchange 
for Family Life Educators 


“Teacher Exchange for High School Family Life 
Educators,” which has been appearing as a feature 
in Marriage and Family Living, the quarterly 
journal of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, is available on a subscription basis for $1 
per year. The American Social Hygiene Association 
is helping to make the Exchange available. Orders 
should be sent to the National Council on Family 
Relations, 1219 University Avenue Southeast, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 


University of Rhode Island Adds 
New Child Development Center 


The Child Development Center for the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at the University of 
Rhode Island was opened during the fall of 1958. 
The building includes space for a nursery school, 
a kitchen, offices, a small classroom, and a re- 
search room. A special feature of the building 
is an observation gallery opened to the two play- 
rooms of the nursery school but raised three steps 
above it. Because of the elevation of the obser- 
vation gallery, neither one-way vision screen nor 
glass is necessary between the preschool children 
and the college student observers. The observa- 
tion booth of the research room does have one- 
way vision glass in its wall. 

The nursery school space is planned for a 
group of 16 children. Two groups use the build- 
ing—one from nine to twelve Monday through 
Friday, the other from three to five on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday afternoons. The offices 
are used by the nursery school teachers, each of 
whom also teaches courses to college students. 

One wall of the larger playroom is faced 
with cork tile for the exhibition of the chil- 
dren’s art work. Most of the shelves for the 
storage of blocks and other materials for the chil- 
dren are in free-standing shelves which may be 
moved and grouped according to the activities of 
the children. 


A Correction—with Pleasure 


In the chart of state associations showing their 
progress in relation to surpassing last year’s total 
membership which appeared on page 246 of the 
April Journat, Pennsylvania was included 
among the states that had not yet reached last 
year’s total. Pennsylvania should be in the 
group of states that have achieved the 100 per 
cent figure. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marre 
Ohio State University 


Assumptions underlying scholarship proposals, 
R. F. Berpre. Coll. & Univ.: J. Am. Assoc. Col- 
legiate Registrars & Admissions Officers 34, No. 1 
(Fall 1958), pp. 82-88. 

The writer questions the assumption that a large 
proportion of qualified high school graduates do 
not attend college primarily for financial reasons 
and that making more loan and scholarship funds 
available will solve the problem. He agrees that 
making increased funds available is important but 
believes an effective counseling and guidance pro- 
gram in our high schools might well increase the 
number of competent persons entering college far 
more quickly and serve other very worthwhile pur- 
poses as well. Early identification of competent 
students and systematic work with them and their 
parents before the final years of high school would 
result in increased motivation for continued educa- 
tion. 

Large-scale scholarship programs must allow 
each recipient to select the area of training most 
appropriate for him in terms of his interests and 
abilities. Our best preparation for the future is in 
having more persons obtain a higher education in 
many fields. 


What mass communication does to people: Some 
highlights from sociological research, M. 
DeF.evr. J. Natl. Assoc. of Women Deans and 
Counselors 22, No. 2 (Jan. 1959), pp. 76-84. 
“The explosive growth of communications ma- 

terial available to the ordinary citizen represents 

one of the most important revolutions in the his- 

tory of mankind.” Mass media serve both as a 

stabilizing force, reinforcing existing values and 

beliefs in our society, and as an agent for rapid 
social change, pushing our culture in new direc- 
tions. There is some evidence that individuals with 
poor social adjustment may be heaviest consumers 
of mass media, but simple cause and effect relation- 
ships cannot be established. Where there is evi- 
dence of mass media contributing to delinquency, 
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delinquent attitudes probably already prevailed. 
Research seems to indicate that TV does precon- 
dition children to certain brand preferences and 
help build awareness of products. Thus, early train- 
ing in appropriate habits of consumption is im- 
portant. Much more research is needed before we 
can say what mass media content actually does to 


people. 


Effective supervision: An adaptive and relative 
process, R. Lixert. Personnel Psychol. 11, No. 
3 (Autumn 1958), pp. 317-332. 

Research, largely in the area of industrial man- 
agement, is cited to support the conclusion that 
supervision is an adaptive and relative process in 
the sense that supervisor and subordinate alike 
must adapt their behavior to the expectations, 
values, and interpersonal skills of the other in 
order for effective interaction to take place. The 
author contends that assumptions underlying cur- 
rent thinking that there are specifically “right” and 
“wrong” ways to supervise and that following cer- 
tain “rules of supervision” will consistently yield 
better performance are erroneous. An individual’s 
reactions to an experience depend both upon his 
perception of it and the character of the relation- 
ships between his perception and his expectations. 
These depend upon his background and experi- 
ences. They may also be influenced by the nature 
of his work and working environment. The per- 
sonality of the supervisor and the influence he has 
with his own supervisor are other conditioning 
variables. Sensitivity to the values and expectations 
of others is an important dimension of effective 
supervision. 


Breaking the learning barrier, G. L. Kincap. 
Phi Delta Kappan 40, No. 4 (Jan. 1959), pp. 
154-157. 

The author contends that the basic proposition 
that words have meanings for people is not valid 
and that “people have meanings for words” would 
be more accurate. People develop meanings for 
words as a result of their experiences and the asso- 
ciation of those experiences with specific words. 
Only as we know of another's experiences can we 
really understand the meanings he has for words 
he uses. The author believes that education has 
placed too much dependence on words as effective 
means of communication and that proper use of 
TV and movies helps a student develop more accu- 
rate pictures for words he hears and reads. He 
makes a plea for the development of the best 
possible educational programs to project into class- 
rooms. Wide use of such programs will result in 
more common experiences for children, more effec- 
tive communication, and increased understanding. 
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F amily Economies- 
Home Management 


Contributed by WHADE 
Iowa State College 


Waste not, have not, J. A. KouwENHOvEN. Harper's 

218, No. 1306 (March 1959), pp. 72-81. 

The relationships between democracy, abund- 
ance, and waste are discussed in light of domestic 
and foreign policy. 

The author questions whether emphasis on con- 
servation and security through a status-oriented 
society, or makeshift substitutes for this, are not a 
real deterrent to continued prosperity in America. 
Aversion to change, mobility, and freedom of op- 
portunity to develop individual potentialities (hence 
waste) may limit our effectiveness in maintaining 
our own abundance and helping others to create it 
for themselves. 

Whether democratic institutions are a possibility 
because of the creation of abundance or whether 
democratic attitudes make it possible to create 
abundance is the question. Our foreign and domes- 
tic policy decisions should be made in light of 
whether we believe that the “goose” (democratic 
ideals) or the “golden eggs” (abundance) come 
first. 

Kouwenhoven concludes: “All the evidence, I 
think, points to the conclusion that inventiveness, 
adaptability, and other qualities which tend to 
foster industrial productivity (and hence abund- 
ance) are directly traceable to drives inherent in 
the democratic ideal, drives which are nourished 
by political, economic and social institutions—and I 
specifically mean to include religious institutions— 


which are shaped by that ideal.” 


Social classes and spending behavior, P. Mar- 
TinEAU. J. Marketing 23, No. 2 (Oct. 1958), pp. 
121-130. 

Traditionally, income has been used as an indi- 
cator of consumers’ behavior in the market. How- 
ever, this author's analysis indicates that social class 
membership provides “a more significant deter- 
minant of his buying behavior than just income.” 
Although implications of the above premise for 
marketing are the purpose of the article, the 
premise is helpful also in understanding family 
behavior in using money resources. 

Spending behavior studies show that (1) social- 
class systems are operative in metropolitan markets 
even more than in smaller cities, (2) consumption 
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patterns are “strongly related” to class membership 
and social mobility or stability, and (3) store loyal- 
ties and goals in spending and saving will “in 
considerable part be class related.” 

Psychological contrasts between “middle-class” 
and “lower-status” social groups are summarized. 


Consumer investment expenditures, J. N. Mor- 
can. Am Econ. Rev. 48, No. 5 (Dec. 1958), pp. 
874-902. 

In studying use of consumer income, it may be 
more realistic to use three categories: (1) con- 
sumption, (2) savings (in liquid assets or monetary 
investments), and (3) investments in physical as- 
sets (consumer investments) rather than the usual 
two—consumption and savings. Consumer invest- 
ments are defined, in the study reported in this 
article, as expenditures on household appliances, 
additions and repairs to homes, and purchase of 
automobiles. To most consumers these expenditures 
are neither consumption nor savings and may be 
the “prime competitor for what funds remain after 
the down-the-drain living expenses are met.” De- 
cisions are made about use of income for consumer 
investments and then the “residual” becomes liquid 
savings. 

Data from 10 surveys of consumer expenditures 
conducted annually by the Science Research Center 
at the University of Michigan were analyzed. Some 
of the findings from this study of expenditures for 
consumer investments are summarized by the 
author as follows: 

1. Postwar America shows a relatively constant pro- 
portion of income after taxes spent on consumer 
investment items at all income levels except the 
very lowest (under $1,000) and very highest 
(over $7500). 

2. Demographic factors such as dates of birth and 
marriage seem particularly important in explain- 
ing cross-section differences. 

3. Proportion of income spent on consumer invest- 
ments varies over time, probably in response to 
major events and to changes in consumer 
attitudes. 

. With respect to changes in income, consumer 
investment expenditures appear to be sticky 
downward and flexible upward. Resistance to 
decreases in such expenditures and willingness to 
increase proportion of an increased income so 
spent are particularly strong among those re- 
cently married. 

5. Willingness to use credit does not seem to be 
associated with level of consumer investment 
expenditures. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Marcaret Nessrrr MurPHY 
Purdue University 


A review of family research in 1957, W. Exur- 
MANN. Marriage & Family Living 20, No. 4 
(Nov. 1958), pp. 384-396. 

Eighty journals were examined for this review 
of subject matter and findings. Almost four-tenths 
of all items in the bibliography of 269 were in five 
journals: Marriage and Family Living, Child De- 
velopment, American Sociological Review, Social 
Forces, and Sociological Bulletin (India). 

As subjects, the family in history and other cul- 
tures and the contemporary family were the two 
most popular. Others appearing less frequently 
were, in descending order, disorganization; coun- 
seling, education, and welfare; marriage and di- 
vorce; commentaries, reviews, and bibliography; 
sexual behavior; and premarriage. 

Comments concerning the research refer to new 
trends in the investigation of dating and courtship 
in terms of feelings, interpersonal relations, controls, 
value judgments. “Studies of marriage continue to 
be primarily in terms of marital satisfaction, happi- 
ness, success, and adjustment.” “The panorama 
of research in parent-child relationships is . . . illus- 
trated in the studies of punishment control, refer- 
ence group behavior, self-esteem, identification, and 
crisis. 


Social roles of American women: Their contribu- 
tion to a sense of usefulness and importance, 
R. S. Weiss and N. M. Sametson. Marriage & 
Family Living 20, No. 4 (Nov. 1958), pp. 358- 
366. 

This study concerns extent to which the major 
social roles available to women provide bases for 
feelings of worth. In a national sample made pos- 
sible through co-operation with the Economic Be- 
havior Program of the Survey Research Center, the 
respondents were selected on a probability basis to 
be representative of all women aged 21 and over 
living in the U. S. A brief “fixed question-free 
answer” interview was used to interrogate 569 
women. Their responses to the question “What are 
some of the things you do which make you feel 
useful and important?” were grouped according to 
the social roles which dictated performance of the 
activity, for example, housework, job, family, and 
informal interaction outside the home. Three fac- 
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tors of primary importance in determining the 
evaluations are the woman’s education, situation in 
life in terms of age, employment, marriage, and 
children; and, if employed, the kind of job. 

No significant difference by attained level of 
education was evident in the 51 per cent of married 
women who referred to housework as a role which 
makes them feel useful and important. In the un- 
married group, the percentage who feel useful in 
their jobs increases with education. 

In a study of situation in life “a safe conclusion 
seems to be that with marriage housework remains 
a source of feelings of social worth throughout life; 
but for the single woman, including the woman 
who has lost her husband, increasing age makes 
housework less and less a basis for a sense of use- 
fulness and importance.” The family role is most 
often referred to by women with children in the 
home; among those with children of school age it is 
cited by 42 per cent who are employed, and by 
41 per cent who are not employed. Among un- 
employed married women without children, 30 per 
cent of the young group, 26 per cent of the middle- 
aged, and 21 per cent of the older refer to the 
family role. Among middle-aged unmarried women, 
58 per cent who are not employed refer to the 
family role as a basis for feelings of worth. Thirty 
per cent of the older unmarried group are con- 
sidered as failing to find basis in their lives for 
feelings of usefulness and importance. 

Percentage of the total sample referring to the 
job as making them feel useful and important 
varied significantly according to the occupation: 
70 per cent in professional managerial positions, 56 
in clerical-sales, 64 in service positions, 38 in semi- 
skilled, and 44 in private household work. 


Couple role-taking: The Yale marital interaction 
battery, J. V. Buerkve and R. F. Bapciey. Mar- 
riage & Family Living 21, No. 1 (Feb. 1959), 
pp. 53-58. 

Preliminary work is reported on a measuring de- 
vice intended to chart couple interaction patterns. 
The Yale Marital Interaction Battery involves “a 
series of forty behavior sequences which have as 
the major actors in each sequence a husband and 
wife who are faced with hypothetical conflicting 
roles in the area of marriage and the family.” Solu- 
tion alternatives to the problem are provided from 
which to choose. Score of a couple reveals degree 
of reciprocal role-taking and sympathy. The scale 
distinguishes between the interactive patterns of 
couples who say they are “in-trouble” and those 
who say they are “not-in-trouble.” 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Dorotny STULBERG 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


The washday dilemma. . . hard water and stain- 
ing minerals, H. VAN Zante. Iowa Farm Sci. 
13, No. 1 (July 1958), pp. 12-14. 

There are solutions to laundry problems caused 
by water containing “hardness” minerals and “stain- 
ing” minerals. In the long run, a mechanical water 
softener is a more economical way to remove hard- 
ness minerals than are packaged softeners. The ion 
exchange method using the new granular resins 
can remove much more hardness than can sodium 
zeolite. A quick, easy way to determine the capac- 
ity of water softener required for any given situa- 
tion is cited. If the softener is installed to take 
care of just the hot water, then a packaged softener 
should be added during the rinse. A non-precipitat- 
ing water softener is recommended, even when 
water is mechanically softened, to take care of 
hardness minerals added to the water from soil on 
the clothes. 

The staining minerals are iron and manganese. 
Iron stains plumbing fixtures brown, makes reddish- 
brown streaks and spots in clothes, and may give 
the entire wash a yellow tinge. Manganese, which 
is less common than iron, leaves black or very dark 
brown spots on clothes and black streaks on plumb- 
ing. Small amounts of the staining minerals in 
solution will be removed by a mechanical softener, 
or tied up by a non-precipitating softener. In 
suspension, mechanical softeners will filter them 
out. When mineral content is higher than two ppm, 
other methods are more effective than is use of 
mechanical softeners. An iron removal filter will 
remove iron in suspension and in solution. If 
water is also acid, an acid neutralizer must be 
used. 

The chemical feeder uses polyphosphate crystals 
to help eliminate hardness and iron. The crystals 
dissolve, requiring replacement. Stain caused by 
iron deposits in clothes may be removed by using 
bleaches such as sodium bisulfite and oxalic acid. 


The proper procedure is described in this article. 


Oh, rubbish. Living for Young Homemakers 12, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 100-101. 
A gas incinerator, designed for kitchen or utility 
room, has a rear flue outlet eliminating the un- 
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sightly flue pipe. Consumption has been increased 
on one model to more than three times the average 
daily refuse accumulation of a household. The 
controls may be located out of reach of small chil- 
dren or in the front for easy access. One manu- 
facturer has provided a foot pedal for lifting the 
loading door, while another has designed a top 
loading door which is always cool. One model 
draws smoke and odor down through the refuse 
chamber and combustion tube to be consumed by 
the gas flame. 


Power planning for the kitchen. House & Garden 

115, No. 3 (March 1959), pp. 98-100. 

A generous and well-planned supply of elec- 
tricity deserves attention whether a new kitchen 
is planned or an old one revamped. The service 
entrance through which electricity enters the house 
must be large enough to take care of present and 
future needs. There should be enough branch cir- 
cuits so that heavy-duty equipment may have its 
individual circuits and so that too many lights or 
appliances need not depend on one circuit. Provide 
a few branch circuits to spare. Three types of 
branch circuits are necessary, namely, heavy duty, 
small appliance, and general purpose. Local utili- 
ties will give help in planning the electrical supply 
for your home. 


More comfort from warm air heating systems. 
Parents’ Magazine and Family Home Guide 34, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 80-81. 

Three common complaints concerning warm-air 
heating systems are: air too hot or too cold; time 
too long for room to heat up; air near floor too cold 
when blower isn’t running. The cause may be a 
blower fan operating at too high a speed or furnace 
controls improperly set. The former would result 
in air coming from room outlets at too high a tem- 
perature; the latter, in air coming from the grilles 
too hot or too cold. It is usually good practice for 
the blower in the furnace to operate much of the 
time at relatively low velocity so that air is de- 
livered at a moderate temperature. A well-designed 
heating system will deliver fresh air at the proper 
temperature and humidity. 

To keep a warm-air furnace operating properly, 
the filters should be changed, or cleaned with a 
vacuum cleaner, two or three times a year and the 
blower and blower motor oiled at about the same 
frequency. If rebalancing is necessary to deliver 
heat more equally to various rooms, a heating ex- 


pert should be consulted. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lots E. CuristiaNsEN 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Cooling a kitchen for less, [Editorial]. Volume 
Feeding Mgt. 12, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), p. 64. 
Sweltering heat and high humidity can make a 

“sweatshop” out of the best equipped kitchens. An 
uncomfortable atmosphere not only cuts employee 
efficiency sharply but contributes to discontent and 
short tempers. The solution to this problem may 
be in the installation of an air-changer cooling sys- 
tem. While this is only a fan and duct affair, it can 
reduce kitchen heat by 20 degrees and cut humidity 
by 15 per cent—at a relatively low cost. 

The cooling method works by pulling in cooler, 
less humid air, filtering it, and circulating it 
throughout the kitchen. The effectiveness relies on 
three operation and design features: 

1. Outside air is drawn from a well eight feet deep, 
situated under a window of the kitchen—thus 
providing the coolest air available. 

2. Air is pulled in by a 32-inch fan, which blows 
it through a duct running the length of the kit- 
chen ceiling. Outlets from this duct are stra- 
tegically located to blow the cool air on the 
warmest spots in the kitchen. 

3. More coolness is attained by increasing the veloc- 
ity of the air blown into the kitchen. Any change 
in the velocity of this air output is done auto- 
matically by a thermostat control device. During 
winter months, heating coils warm the air to a 
temperature of at least 65°F. 

Though the air changer does not drop tempera- 
tures as low as an air conditioner would, it does 
have some advantages over air-conditioning units. 
It costs less to install and operate, and there are 
no routine maintenance costs. 


Set up good storage practices, A. M. MacFar- 
LANE. Institutions 44, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 
94-103. 

The storeroom is the life line or the pulse of the 
entire food operation. It is a central supply depot 
that serves every department. In it, supplies are 
stored until such a time as specific items are 
needed, when they move into daily or short-term 
supply. In order to maintain control of these 
stored supplies—for after all they represent an in- 
vestment of cash—every well-run food establish- 
ment issues them by requisition only, and the 
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storeroom is kept under lock and key when the 
n in charge is not on hand. 

Probably no unit bespeaks the efficiency of the 
operation—or lack of it—as much as the storeroom. 
It should be the epitome of good housekeeping, and 
be as well arranged and run as any supermarket— 
though on a much smaller scale. There are few 
“bargain buys” that do not imply large orders, and 
if goods are not needed for consumption within a 
short period of time, many cost factors must be 
considered—interest on money invested, insurance, 
cost of storage, labor, and possible loss. Controlled 
buying and efficient storage procedures will save 
the food operator many dollars. 


How to make committees work efficiently, S. GC. 
Hut. Modern Hosp. 92, No. 2 (Jan. 1959), pp. 
73-76. 

The committee is a useful tool of administra- 
tion, but it must be wisely handled to prevent the 
useful tool from becoming a deadly weapon. The 
concept of administration by a committee, board, 
council, or trustees is extremely familiar, and most 
organizations have a body of persons of this nature 
ultimately responsible for their affairs. It is, accord- 
ingly, quite relevant to assess the position of a 
committee or other similar body in relation to the 
enterprise and, also, in relation to its principal 
officer. 

Subcommittees are useful for a subject not prop- 
erly dealt with by the main committee. Too often, 
the appointment is made by the main committee 
to avoid or escape the responsibility they them- 
selves should assume. 

The commonest division of responsibility charges 
the committee with the determination of policy and 
the officer and his subordinates with the executive 
performance necessary to carry out the policy. It 
is, however, misleading to regard these two func- 
tions as operating entirely separately. Administra- 
tors will, in practice, have much useful advice to 
offer their committees regarding policy, and such 
advice can be invaluable to committees. Once a 
committee has decided what is to be done, how to 
do it should be left to the officers. 

The presence or absence of the press at meetings 
poses a real difficulty and finds two excellent prin- 
ciples in conflict. It is obviously in the interests 
of democracy that the proceedings of public bodies 
should be open to the press, but it is also important 
that balanced and sober and accurate accounts of 
meetings should be presented. Reasonable com- 
promise may be reached through a wisely handled 
press conference after the meeting. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Luna M. OpLanp 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


J. Diseases Children 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 
61-81. 
The essential amino acid requirements of in- 
fants: Lysine, S. E. SvyperMan, P. M. Nor- 
Ton, D. I. Fowter, and L. E. Hott, Jr., pp. 
61-71. 

The essential amino acid requirements of in- 
fants: Valine, S. E. SnypERMAN, L. E. Hott, 
Jr., F. Secure, A. Boyer, and R. G. 
pp. 72-77. 

The arginine requirement of the infant, S. E. 
SNYDERMAN, A. Boyer, and L. E. Hott, Jr., 
pp. 78-81. 

Two previous papers from this laboratory (J. 
Nutrition 56, No. 2, June 1955, pp. 231-264) re- 
ported minimum requirements of infants for 
threonine and phenylalanine, approximately 60 mg 
and 90 mg per kg per day, respectively. The pres- 
ent reports indicate minimum requirements of 90 
to 105 mg of lysine and of 80 to 105 mg of valine 
per kg per day for infants. 

Under the conditions of the study, arginine did 
not seem to be a dietary essential for the normal 
growing infant. The discussions of experimental 
procedures and the comments on the results of this 
study will be of considerable interest to those con- 
cerned with the basic phases of estimating human 
nutritional requirements and dietary allowances. 


Vitamin preparations as dietary supplements 
and as therapeutic agents, Counc. ON Foops 
AND Nutrition, AM. Mep. Assoc. [Editorial]. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc. 169, No. 1 (Jan. 3, 1959), pp. 
109-113. 

The Council strongly states that all nutrients 
essential to the maintenance of health in the normal 
individual are supplied by an adequate diet and 
that if the diet contains the key food groups in 
sufficient amounts, nutritional supplementation 
should be unnecessary. 

Although nutrition surveys have indicated that 
variable fractions of certain segments of the popula- 
tion are not receiving sufficient varieties of foods to 
supply adequate nutrients, generalization of these 
findings as a basis for vitamin supplementation of 
healthy individuals is not rational. Evaluation of 
each individual case by a physician is necessary to 
determine individual needs. 

For artificially fed infants, vitamins C and D 
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may be added if the diet does not supply 30 mg of 
vitamin C and 400 USP units of vitamin D. Infants 
receiving unfortified skimmed milk formulas also 
may require supplements of vitamin A. Healthy 
children fed adequate amounts of wholesome foods 
need no supplemental vitamins except vitamin D, 
which should be supplied throughout the growth 
period. It is particularly important that growing 
children be introduced to a wide variety of whole- 
some foods since food is the normal source of 
nutrients. Healthy adults receiving adequate diets 
have no need for supplementary vitamins except in 
periods of physiological stress such as pregnancy 
and lactation, when vitamin D may be adminis- 
tered. The Council considers multivitamin prepara- 
tions supplying one-half to one and one-half times 
the Recommended Dietary Allowances useful when 
restricted or nutritionally inadequate diets are pre- 
scribed for pathological conditions, when prolonged 
illness is associated with decreased food intake or 
the individual is unwilling or unable to eat an ade- 
quate diet, or for short-time correction of dietary 
inadequacies until dietary adjustments are made 
and body stores repleted. 

Vitamins in therapeutic amounts, three to five 
times the allowances, are indicated only in the 
medically supervised treatment of severe deficiency 
states or pathological conditions in which require- 
ments are considerably increased. In only rare, 
pathological cases should individual vitamin doses 
exceed these levels. 

The toxic effects of excessive amounts of certain 
vitamins such as A and D, as well as the detri- 
mental effects which may be encountered in the 
“shot-gun” use of single or combination vitamin 
and mineral preparations are discussed. 

This is an excellent authoritative reference for 
those who are frequently asked about the use of 
vitamin preparations in normal nutrition. 


Pantothenic acid deficiency in man, R. FE. Hopces, 
M. A. Ontson, and W. B. Bean. J. Clin. Investi- 
gation 37, No. 11 (Nov. 1958), pp. 1642-1657. 
Certain biochemical and clinical symptoms were 

observed in human beings consuming a laboratory- 
designed pantothenic-acid-deficient diet. Many 
symptoms were alleviated following administration 
of pantothenic acid. A pantothenic acid antagonist 
hastened the development and increased the sever- 
ity' of some of the symptoms. Individual differences 
in response to a deficiency of pantothenic acid were 
marked, even though certain clear and consistent 
characteristics of pantothenic acid deficiency were 
sometimes apparent. 
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Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by Avice H. Smrrn 
Michigan Department of Health, Lansing 


Home-delivered meals for the aged and handi- 
capped, I. F. Wiit1aMs and C. E. Smrru. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 35, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 146- 
149. 

Serving adequate, palatable meals to aged and 
handicapped persons is both a therapeutic and a 
preventive health measure. This fact plus the en- 
thusiasm of the president of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Women’s Club is largely responsible for Meals on 
Wheels for Columbus Aged and Handicapped, Inc., 
organized in 1956. This is a co-operative effort of 
many community groups and organizations. After 
18 months of operation, the program was evaluated. 


A dietitian serves a super-market chain, R. M. 
Wa ters. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 35, No. 2 (Feb. 
1959), pp. 151-153. 

A California chain of supermarkets has employed 
the author as nutritionist—dietitian—home economist. 
The service involves answering customers’ ques- 
tions; testing new products; supplying information 
on dietetic foods; setting up a meal-planning center, 
using exhibits, cookbooks, bulletin boards; prepar- 
ing a “Recipe of the Week”; and meeting with com- 
munity groups, including home economics classes. 


Trends in maternal and child health, H. Suenirr, 
MD. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 34, No. 12 (Dec. 
1958), pp. 1304-1308. 

“Never before has it been as safe for a mother to 
have a baby as now.” In spite of this, “perinatal” 
deaths are exceeded only by those from heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and cerebral hemorrhage. On the 
credit side, maternal deaths have been reduced 85 
per cent in the last quarter century. Further gains 
are in the offing due to current trends in maternal 
and child health. Some of these are: newer concept 
of maternal care, recognizing the importance of 
the entire life span (not just pregnancy) with em- 
phasis on the preconceptional state; co-ordinated 
services of health department and hospital to 
mothers and the newborn; establishment of hos- 
pital licensing laws and standards for care; work of 
medical society committees in promoting better 
medical care and improved hospital facilities and 
practices; early diagnosis of illness; development 
and use of new drugs; special projects concerned 
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with prematurity; child health conferences to in- 
clude mental health aspects of growth and develop- 
ment; development of standards and regulations 
for group day-care facilities, foster homes, and 
child-care institutions; promotion of continuous 
medical supervision instead of summer round-up; 
more homelike atmosphere in institutions for long- 
term stay of children; programs for mentally re- 
tarded children (estimated 30 of every 1,000 born 
are mentally retarded, but only one of this 30 need 
be completely dependent); studies on effects of 
radiation on the genetic system; and the establish- 
ment of poison centers throughout the country. 

“The benefits for our children to be derived from 
the newer trends . . . represents a real investment 
in the future of our country . . . for children ARE 
the future.” 


Professional problems and progress, F. V. Hen. 
J. School Health 28, No. 10 (Dec. 1958), pp. 307- 
313. 

Dr. Hein notes the problems of “growing public 
professional interest in so-called youth fitness,” 
which places greatest emphasis on the narrow con- 
cept of fitness—physical development and _ skills, 
and the correction of defects. This causes the man 
in the street to think of fitness as merely a matter 
of exercise and physical activity. Professionally 
trained health workers know that proper medical 
and dental services are prerequisites to physical 
activity programs. They recognize that good nutri- 
tion, proper rest and sleep, a safe and healthful 
home, school, and community are also vital. This 
type of fitness needs to be “sold” to other profes- 
sional persons, school patrons, and the public. It 
means that the programs we plan and participate 
in must give evidence that we believe that health 
is basic to all education and to all aspects of the 
curriculum. 

We should be able to say that our school health 
programs include: emphasis on the importance of 
the science of living aimed at optimal mental and 
physical health; teaching youth to use medical 
advances wisely and well; provision of com- 
municable disease control programs; screening for, 
and referring of, health problems for proper treat- 
ment. 

All persons concerned with school health pro- 
grams need to work toward betterment of relation- 
ships. “We have that common cause and that threat 
in: 1) the hazard of a narrow interpretation of the 
growing and developing fitness program, 2) the 
danger of classifying health and health education 
as a fad and frill in the school curriculum.” 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by H. Spencer 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Comparison of the mechanical properties of cot- 
ton yarns and fabrics treated with anhydrous 
ethylamine and with mercerizing caustic, H. 
Zur.e, F. Eccerton, and L. Secar. Textile Re- 
search J. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), pp. 13-20. 

The treatment of cotton fiber with anhydrous 
liquid ethylamine may produce either of two prod- 
ucts. If residual amine is extracted with a non-polar 
solvent, a product of reduced crystallinity results 
(cellulose I). Removal of the amine by evaporation 
gives cellulose III, which this report compares with 
cellulose I and cellulose II (mercerized cotton). 
Various cotton yarns and fabrics were treated and 
tested. Samples of the same materials were mer- 
cerized slack and under tension. Mechanical and 
physical properties of cellulose III were studied. 

Fibers treated with ethylamine developed char- 
acteristic open lumens and elliptical shapes while 
mercerization produced closed lumens and near cir- 
cular shapes. In general, ethylamine treatment and 
slack mercerization produced similar physical prop- 
erties. The amine-treated fabrics developed lower 
abrasion resistance but greater resistance to weath- 
ering and retardation of heat-induced strength loss. 

Substitution of ethylamine for sodium hydroxide 
in commercial mercerization would eliminate the 
necessity of some steps such as neutralizing, wash- 
ing, and drying operations. 


Polyamine resins for finishing of hydrophobic 
fibers, E. Vatxo and G. Tesoro. Textile Re- 
search J. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), pp. 21-31. 

This investigation was aimed at elimination by 
chemical means of the accumulation of static elec- 
tricity in fabrics made of hydrophobic fibers. There 
is need of an antistatic agent not removed by wash- 
ing or drycleaning. 

Magnitude of an electrostatic charge represents 
the balance between the rate of generation and 
rate of dissipation. Chemical modification of the 
fiber surface as a means of decreasing the tendency 
to generate a charge has so far proved unsuccessful 
while dissipation of the charge is comparatively easy 
to control. Electrical conductance measures the 
ability to dissipate charges. When the moisture 
content of natural hydrophilic fibers is reduced, 
their conductivity decreases and static charges in- 
crease. A sufficiently high electric conductance then 
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will safeguard a fabric from annoying or dangerous 
phenomena of static. Hygroscopicity and ionization 
are the dual requirements for an antistatic finish. 
Most hygroscopic compounds are removed by wash- 
ing, as they are water soluble. One answer to the 
problem is the deposition on the surface of the 
fiber of a hygroscopic, ionizable polymer insolubil- 
ized by cross-linkages between the macromolecules. 
Since the antistatic film must provide approxi- 
mately the same conductivity as that of the hydro- 
philic fibers, it must actually have far more since its 
bulk is less and since complete coating of the fiber 
may not be obtained. 

In accordance with principles analyzed by the 
authors, commercial antistatic finishes were devel- 
oped based on polyamine resins cross-linked with 
dihalides. These were found to provide protection 
against static for all kinds of synthetic fibers and to 
maintain this protection through many launderings. 
Since the resin layer acts as the conductor, the 
success is in direct proportion to the amount of 
resin in the fabric. 

The structure and properties of the new polymers 
can be varied almost at will. This development 
results in durable antistatic finishes and a new 
area for the polymer chemist. As the development 
of new fibers and fabrics continues, the field of 
textile finishing becomes a meeting ground for 
organic, polymer, textile, and physical chemists and 
physicists. 


Some properties of flameproof fabrics, M. Sanp- 
HoLzER. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 48, No. 1 (Jan. 26, 
1959), pp. 37-41. 

Decided advances have been made in develop- 
ment of flameproofing treatment of textiles, largely 
for military purposes. 

For this study a group of five cotton and rayon 
fabrics were treated with seven different flame- 
retardant finishes. Some of the fabrics after treat- 
ment would not have been acceptable commercially 
due to stiffness, spotting, and weave distortion. 
Smooth-surfaced fabrics are generally considered 
more suitable for these finishes. In spite of use of 
some softening processes there was a general stiffen- 
ing. Most of the colors were not materially affected 
though there was rather general fading. Flame 
resistance by the Bunsen burner, the match test, 
and the radiant panel test was determined, and the 
fabrics were tested for tearing strength after treat- 
ment and after repeated launderings. 

At present, commercial application of durable 
flameproofing seems to be satisfactory only on a 
limited range of materials. 
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The American High School Today. By James B. 
Conant. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1959, 140 pp., $1, paperback edition. 
Published with the subtitle “a first report to 

interested citizens,” this monograph is directed 

specifically to school board members and school 
administrators with the stated hope that the public 
will read over their shoulders. 

It is the result of a study financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation in co-operation with the Educational 
Testing Service. The prestige of the author and 
sponsors, the distribution the report will have, and 
its readability make it a potentially potent force in 
shaping the changes which may take place in the 
American high school in the immediate future. 

It will be required reading for many high school 
faculties. Though we as home economists may 
hope to make a larger place for ourselves than 
Dr. Conant sees, a critical look at his ideas will 
be fruitful as we examine our place among the 
course offerings of the American high school in 
the second half-century. 

He makes a strong case for vocational orienta- 
tion as a motivating factor in programs leading 
to gainful employment such as commercial studies 
and home economics. Unless this reviewer missed 
something, home economics as general education 
has not been considered. Home economists who 
hope to get more of the “better students” or teach 
a required course in the social studies program will 
find little support in the book. They will, however, 
be encouraged by counseling and scheduling sug- 
gestions which could help them attract more elec- 
tive students of median ability. 

Home economics teachers to be well informed 
must read this book.—ExirzaBetH M. KraMer, Con- 
sultant, District of Columbia Public Schools. 


Contemporary Sociology. Edited by Joseru S. 
Roucex. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1958, 1209 pp., $12. 

Unique in its coverage and organization, this 
book makes an invaluable contribution as a com- 
prehensive reference for those concerned with the 
nature and application of present-day sociology. 
Each of 56 eminent sociologists in the United States 
or abroad has contributed one or more sections 
according to his particular area of research and 
study. The survey of contemporary trends in 
sociology is in reality a study of competing intel- 


lectual directions in this branch of the social sci- 
ences as a search is made to accept or to find an 
integrating formula appropriate for the atomic age. 
The reader who follows the critical analysis of the 
hypotheses proposed in static-structural study, in 
neo-positivism, and neo-dynamism and the applica- 
tions of these hypotheses to various areas of socio- 
logical study will have a more adequate background 
for judging research and for understanding the 
relationship between sociology and metaphysical 
problems. 

Trends in the United States are synthesized in 
each of several areas or branches of sociology. 
Among those areas discussed, the following prob- 
ably are of greatest interest to home economists: 
the community, personality, institutions, the family, 
social control, social organization, population, so- 
cial psychology, human ecology, educational soci- 
ology, psychiatry, sociometry, and anthropology. 

Another major part of the book deals with appli- 
cations of sociology to such matters as professions, 
economic organization, religion, and social stratifi- 
cation. About one-third of the pages are devoted 
to trends in the discipline of sociology in other 
countries throughout the world. 

Those of us who have accepted uncritically the 
attempts in the social sciences to imitate the physical 
and natural sciences would do well to study care- 
fully the criticism of the physicalist and mechanistic 
school in the last section of the book. 

Throughout all sections, there is concern with 
theory and the rationale for practice. Since each 
section is a summary, it is not intended as exhaus- 
tive but has dealt with significant intellectual 
trends in each case. Footnotes provide documenta- 
tion and explanation, and excellent references for 
further reading are provided in the selected bibli- 
ography with each section—Marjorre Brown, 
Colorado State University. 


An Introduction to Research in Education. By 
Henry L. Smrru and Jonnnie R. Smrru. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Educational Publications, 1959, 
287 pp., $4.75. 

The opening pages of this “down to earth” ap- 
proach to research entice one to continue reading 
and learn more about this “controlled application 
of common sense” that has sometimes been fore- 
boding to the “average” educator. One immediately 
accepts, in mind at least, the challenge to develop 
an appreciation of past research, learn to read 
understandingly about research in his own field, 
and endeavor to make some contribution to his 
field of work according to his ability. 

In general, the reader feels comfortable in think- 
ing about pursuing the training necessary to be- 
come a prospective research worker since the 
qualifications are within reach of the energetic 
educator—interest, responsibility, efficiency, perse- 
verance, honesty, courtesy, adaptability, neatness, 
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loyalty. What devoted educator doesn’t strive for 
such qualities in pursuing a profession? 

At all times, the reader is aware of the need 
to seek solutions to educational problems in a sys- 
tematic manner, of the progress that has come as 
the result of research, and of a need to assess his 
own qualifications for joining the ranks of the 
researchers. He feels that the authors are in con- 
versation with him relative to the persistent prob- 
lems on which research is needed. While one is 
conversing one is almost unconsciously learning 
“the ways and means” of doing research. 

Of significant help to the young research worker 
is the chapter instructing him in the use of library 
facilities for research purposes. The adviser of 
graduate students will find this chapter a welcome 
reference to recommend. Likewise, the concise 
information on the development of an educational 
research problem, the handling of data, and writ- 
ing the report will be a welcome reference for the 
novice. Extensive bibliographies at the close of 
chapters provide unlimited sources of further in- 
formation for the eager students of research. 

The authors have been adept in presenting a 
challenge to the student in education to attain a 
“comfortable” understanding of what research is 
and how it can be done with a feeling of personal 
satisfaction —Jutia DatryMpLe, University of 
Wisconsin. 


The Health of a Nation: Harvey W. Wiley and 
the Fight for Pure Food. By Oscar E. ANDER- 
son, Jr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958, 333 pp., $6. 

The passage of the 1958 Amendment to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act has given increased inter- 
est to the history of the Pure Food Law. This book 
although titled The Health of a Nation is more 
completely described by the subtitle “Harvey W. 
Wiley and the Fight for Pure Food.” 

The author has given an honest, forthright ap- 
praisal of Wiley’s life and his fight for the Pure 
Food Law. Difficulties, even those of the numer- 
ous personalities who took part in the long fight, 
have not been minimized. The author’s object, “a 
sympathetic effort to understand,” is obvious to the 
reader. The philosophy, dedication, sincerity, and 
courage of Wiley are well depicted. The author 
points out that Wiley de-emphasized the injurious 
aspect of food adulteration and thought that, al- 
though there was danger, the public should be 
protected by labeling not by proscription. Quite as 
important he stated was honesty and morality. 

Reference is made to the fact that Wiley, realiz- 
ing the weight of public opinion, enlisted the efforts 
of women’s groups. 

The author also gives interesting side lights of 
the transition of our country from an agricultural 
nation to an urban, industrial economy. 

The author, a professor of history at the Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati, is well qualified to write on 
the subject. His sources are many. The book is 
scholarly and well documented. It is indexed. 

Any one who is interested in the continuous 
efforts for healthfulness and honesty in the nation’s 
food supply and its distribution will do well to read 
this book. Lessons may be learned from it by the 
discerning reader which can help to avoid some 
of the pitfalls of the past in the execution and im- 
provement of our pure food laws of today.—Farru 
Fenton, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 


Anchor Manual of Needlework. Boston: Charles 
T. Branford Co., 1958, 499 pp., $11.75. (Copy- 
right by J. and P. Coats Ltd. ) 

This book is a complete manual of needlecraft. 
It covers all aspects of the techniques of sewing, 
knitting, crocheting, embroidery, netting, and lace- 
making. It has a number of distinctive features. 
One of the outstanding ones is the more than one 
thousand working illustrations. They include pic- 
tures of old and modern examples of work, dia- 
grams, and close-up photographs. Many of the 
pictures are in color. For example, the chapter 
on Canvas Stitches has forty close-ups to illustrate 
the directions for making as many varieties of the 
cross stitch. This is typical of other chapters. The 
book is printed in double columns, thus the reader 
is able to scan the whole line, making it easier to 
follow directions. The directions are clearly and 
simply stated. Projects in each chapter are arranged 
from the simple to the more complex. 

Another distinctive feature of the book is the 
short historical commentary at the beginning of 
each chapter, suggested projects, materials to be 
used, and methods to follow. One chapter is de- 
voted to the laundering of embroidery and lace. 
This is an excellent book for both the beginner and 
the advanced student. The format is very attrac- 
tive. 

The photography is outstanding. Many of the 
operations can be followed by looking at the pic- 
tures without referring to the printed directions. 
The Anchor Manual of Needlework is a book that 
will interest both women and men and will help, I 
feel, help revive the art of needlecraft.—Isane. 
Scuo.i, Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools. 


Food and You. By Epmunp Sicurp Nasser. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1958, 166 pp., 
$1.25. 

This revision of a paper-backed handbook gives 
the high lights of the science of nutrition in a 
concise, factual summary. The material is presented 
in a straightforward manner in ten short, readable 
chapters which deal with the composition of foods, 
ingestion and digestion, absorption of foodstuffs, 
and the body’s requirements for and utilization of 
the various nutrients. The title of the final chapter, 
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common sense about food, characterizes the pres- 
-entation throughout the book. The appendix, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the book, contains tables 
of food composition, recommended dietary allow- 
ances, and desirable weights for men and women. 
The author is a professor of physiology in the 
School of Medicine and Dentistry at the University 
of Rochester.—Heten Cuariey, Oregon State Col- 


lege. 


Farm Journal’s Country Cookbook. Edited by 
Nei B. Nicnots. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1959, 420 pp., $4.95. 

If you are one of the many who feel that a 
cookbook is worth the price if you pick up only 
one or two good ideas, then this book should be 
priceless. Of the many new cookbooks in the past 
year or so, this is undoubtedly one of the best. 
Not only does it demonstrate that farm cooking 
is not just fried chicken and cornbread, but it has 
flair without being so fancy that only a French chef 
could execute the recipes. 

The Country Cookbook has a great variety of 
recipes, all written in step form so that they are easy 
to follow. And the recipes are not just for the 
“salt and pepper” cooks; there is a good variety 
of seasonings and a good selection of regional 
recipes. Still all ingredients are available the 
country over. 

The photography is excellent, too. Best of all, 
there are time and temperature charts and instruc- 
tions on cooking meat, good serving ideas through- 
out the book, and delicious-sounding menus. 

If you are one who reads and collects many cook- 
books, you will find that this is one well worth your 
while.—Louise Driccs, Home Economics Consult- 
ant, Berkeley, California. 


Planning and Serving Your Meals. By Many E. 
GoLpMANN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959, 265 pp., $4.50. 

This is a second edition of a widely used text 
for meal management courses. There is new ma- 
terial included on time and energy management 
and on selection, use, and care of flatware, china, 
and glassware. Sections on marketing, table deco- 
rations, and duties of host, hostess, and waitress 
remain essentially unchanged. As before, excellent, 
detailed material on carving is included. 

In the sections on meal service, the author men- 
tions optional ways of setting a table and fine de- 
tails of serving. In her efforts to include all 
possible correct ways of serving, she tends to con- 
fuse the reader. If optional forms were given 
secondary importance, this section of the book 
would make easier reading. 

Material on planning of meals is very valuable 
and should be increasingly useful as time saving 
becomes more emphasized in meal planning courses. 
—Grace Bennett, Purdue University. 
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Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions. By Estuer L. Becker. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1958, 366 pp., $10. 

The field of personnel and industrial relations, 
like other fields, keeps pace with the rapidly 
changing times. This rapid development is evinced 
by the considerable number of new terms added 
daily to its language. 

This dictionary attempts to list the latest terms 
that are used to describe the newer developments 
in training techniques, labor relations, company 
practices, health, welfare, and security provi- 
sions. 

It contains 2,468 entries and 521 cross references. 
Included are entries and cross references on man- 
agement techniques, trends in training, industrial 
relations practices, and colleges and universities 
conducting personnel and industrial relations re- 
search and offering courses in those areas. 

Conspicuously lacking is a preface. Nowhere 
does it say what preparation the author has to 
qualify herself for such a task. 

However, the dictionary is very informative. The 
definitions are simple and readily comprehensible. 
Administrators and home economists interested in 
this phase of work should find this volume useful.— 
Joan J. Coteman, Florida State University. 


The Historical Cookbook of the American 
Negro. Compiled and Edited by Sve Bamey 
TuurMAN. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Council of Negro Women, 1958, 150 pp., $2. 
This is an attractive, spiral-bound book, contain- 

ing many interesting facts about Negro leaders of 

the past, some excellent photographs, and many, 
many unusual and mouth-watering recipes. 


The Bishop Method of Clothing Construction. 
By Epona Bryte Bisoop and Marjorie STOTLER 
Arcu. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1959, 220 pp., $2.95. 

This is a handsome how-to-manual as well as a 
reference for specific help on problems of clothing 
construction. There are more than 600 photographs 
and line drawings that clearly illustrate the various 
processes and other topics covered by the text. 


Accreditation in Higher Education. Organized 


and Edited by Lioyp E. Braucn, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 247 pp., 
cloth—$2.50, paper—$1.50, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Casework Papers, 1958—From the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1958, 


158 pp., $2.50. 
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GENERAL 


Isabel Ely Lord of Brooklyn, New 
York, a member of the AHEA since 
1911 and a life member since 1920, 
died on February 8 in the Brooklyn 
Hospital after a brief illness. From 
1910 to 1920 Miss Lord was director 
of what was then the School of 
Household Science and Art of Pratt 
Institute. 

She served as secretary of the 
AHEA in 1913 and 1914 and as vice- 
president from 1920 to 1923 and was 
a member of the editorial board of 
the JournaL or Home Economics 
from 1913 to 1917. In the field of 
home economics Miss Lord was editor 
of Everybody's Cook Book (1924, re- 
vised 1929) and author of Budgeting 
Your Income (1931, first published in 
1922 as Getting Your Money's Worth). 

Jane Rees, chairman of the home 
economics department at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, and AHEA’s 
1957-58 Effie I. Raitt fellow, received 
her PhD degree in general home eco- 
nomics from the Pennsylvania State 
University on January 25. Miss Rees’ 
doctoral research study was entitled 
“The Use and Meaning of Food in 
Families with Different Socio-Eco- 
nomic Backgrounds.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Leona MacLeod, assistant ex- 
tension director in Michigan, resigned 
to accept a two-year International 
Cooperation Administration assign- 
ment in Seoul, Korea. She will help 
establish a training program for home 
economics extension workers in Korea. 

Ingrid Tierese, associate 4-H Club 
leader in Mississippi, has accepted a 
two-year International Cooperation 
Administration assignment to serve in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, as home- 
making extension adviser to the Cam- 
bodian government. 

Dean Alice J. Kirk of Stout State 
College will begin a year’s leave on 
June 1 to join the International Co- 
operation Administration—University of 
Tennessee team of home economics 
specialists in India. She will be lo- 


cated in Calcutta and will be home 
economics consultant for the develop- 


ment of a home science curriculum 
for the Viharilal College of Home and 
Social Science, Calcutta University. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. Program high lights 
of the fall meeting of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association in- 
cluded a panel on “What's New in 
Food?”, moderated by Dean E. Neige 
Todhunter of the University of Ala- 
bama, that included a discussion of 
“Global Nutrition” by William H. 
Sebrell, Jr., MD, of the Institute of 
Nutrition Sciences at Columbia Uni- 
versity; a talk by Former President 
Herbert Hoover, who reviewed his 
own experiences with food in two 
world wars and two gigantic famines 
following them; and a report by Lt. 
Patrick M. Garner of the Quarter- 
master Corps and Commissaryman 
First Class R. L. Aten of the Sub- 
marine USS Skate on the food served 
to the 100 men aboard this nuclear- 
powered submarine on its exploratory 
Arctic mission. Jean Caul of Arthur 
D. Little Associates of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, conducted a panel en- 
titled “The Case of the Fractious 
Flavor.” 

The college and university depart- 
ment of the Association held its Ninth 
Self-Evaluation Workshop at Florence 
State College on February 13 and 14. 
Dean Marion Spidle of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute gave a paper on the 
“Philosophy and Objectives of the 
Home Economics Division of the 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities” and 
a report on the work of the AHEA’s 
committee on federal research related 
to home economics. 

The joint home economics staff of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute— 
resident teaching, extension, and die- 
titians—held their 50th Anniversary 
Dinner in the War Eagle Cafeteria 
on the campus on January 27. The 
homemakers group of Auburn and 
home economists from Opelika were 
invited to share in the celebration. 
Mrs. William B. Bunger gave a talk 
on “Our Anniversary Year,” and 
guests, in response to a roll call, con- 
tributed pertinent bits of information 
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on home economics as a profession. 
The banquet tables were decorated 
with gold candles, chrysanthemums, 
and brass Betty lamps. Betty lamps 
also were featured on the hand- 
painted place cards and program 
covers. Mrs. Leora Bliss was chair- 
man of the dinner committee. 

“Improving School Lunch Super- 
vision” was the theme of the fourth 
annual workshop of the Alabama 
Association of School Lunch Su- 
pervisors in Birmingham on Febru- 
ary 12 and 13. Mrs. Anne Maley, 
supervisor of the North Carolina 
School Lunch Program and currently 
president of the American School 
Food Service Association, was the 
keynote speaker. Mrs. Merle Donald- 
son, assistant school lunch supervisor 
of Jefferson County Schools, was 
elected president of the Alabama 
Association. 

The Alabama Association on 
Children Under Six met on Febru- 
ary 28 at the University of Alabama 
with Mrs. Jacqueline Davis as chair- 
man of program and local arrange- 
ments. 

The Sixth Annual Conference 
for Food Service Personnel in 
Small Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes was held at the University of 
Alabama from March 17 to 19 under 
the direction of Bessie L. Davey of 
the University staff. Dr. Davey also 
was chairman of program planning 
for the Third Southern Regional Con- 
ference on Food and Nutrition Teach- 
ing at College Level held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, from February 26 to 28. 

Iris Clark, recently of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has joined the 
staff of the department of textiles and 
clothing at the University of Alabama. 

Virginia Lowery has been ap- 
pointed home service director of the 
Alabama Gas Corporation with her 
office in Birmingham. She was for- 
merly home service supervisor in 
Montgomery. Assisted by Mrs. Ber- 
nice Watson and Mrs. Jimmie Reinier, 
she presented “Cooking Is a Fine Art” 
at the Festival of Arts in the com- 
pany’s auditorium on January 28. 

New personnel in the home service 
department of the Alabama Gas Cor- 
poration include Mary Elizabeth 
Terry, Gadsden, and Dorothy Milli- 
rons, Montgomery. 

Mrs. Lois Wilcox retired as super- 
visor for the Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Birmingham in August. 

Mrs. Carolyn Campbell and Mrs. 
Peggy Whitworth are new members 
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of the home service staff of the Ala- 
bama Power Company in Birmingham. 

Mrs. Betty Jean Johnston has 
joined the Nancy Carter staff of 
Colonial Stores, Inc., to give food 
programs for women’s organizations 
in the Birmingham area. 

CONNECTICUT. Plans of the 
Connecticut Home Economics As- 
sociation for Connecticut Home Eco- 
nomics Week, March 30 to April 4, in- 
cluded: a proclamation by the Gover- 
nor; newspaper publicity throughout 
the state; spot announcements on 
radio and TV; exhibits in food stores, 
utilities, schools, and libraries; special 
exhibits by members of the Future 
Homemakers of America and eight 
home demonstration agents; career 
day after-school meetings for teachers 
and pupils in Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Haven, and Waterbury; the 
Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary an- 
nual meeting on April 4 in Hartford 
and a birthday celebration tea; tray 
mats designed to sell to hospitals or 
other places where dietitians are em- 
ployed (see page 275 of April 
JournaL); a special “Home Eco- 
nomics Cake” recipe; sale of anni- 
versary stickers for envelopes; car 
bumper stickers; and a scapbook on 
the Week prepared by Constance 
Dimock of Storrs. Erna Fisher was 
general chairman of the Week, and 
Constance Dimock and _ Jeannette 
Sturmer co-chairmen. 

DELAWARE. Mrs. Jean Wade 
Rindlaub, vice-president and director 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Os- 
borne, was the principal speaker at 
the spring meeting of the Delaware 
Home Economics Association in 
Dover on April 18. The College Club 
from the University of Delaware pre- 
sented a program celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
AHEA, and other persons present 
contributed reminiscences of both the 
AHEA and the Delaware Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Florence Y. Smith, who re- 
cently has been teaching home eco- 
nomics in the Dover High School, has 
returned to the Extension Service as 
home demonstration agent in Kent 
County. 

ILLINOIS. The joint spring meet- 
ing of the Mlinois and Missouri 
Home Economics Associations is 


noted under MISSOURI on page 394. 

Chicago and Milwaukee HEIB’s 
held a joint meeting in Chicago in 
February to hear Robert G. Foster, 
director of marriage counseling serv- 
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ice and training program at the Men- 
ninger Foundation in Topeka, Kansas. 

“Nutrition of the Teen-ager” was 
the subject of a panel discussion 
arranged in March by the Chicago 
Nutrition Association. William 
Bauer, MD, of the American Medical 
Association moderated the session; 
and Eugene McEnery, MD, pedia- 
trician, Mrs. Ercel Eppright of Iowa 
State College, and Mrs. Anna de 
Planter Bowes of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health spoke on the 
panel. 

Adult courses offered by the 
Southern Illinois University depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition for the 
winter term and taught by Jennie M. 
Harper were: Nutrition—Weight Con- 
trol, in co-operation with the Illinois 
Heart Association, and Food Service, 
given for stewards at Menard State 
Prison. 

The department of home economics 
was represented in this year’s Uni- 
versity of Illinois Contemporary 
Arts Festival with an exhibit on 
“The Child as an Artist.” Queenie B. 
Mills and Willis C. Kauffman were in 
charge of the displays. 

Mrs. Alice Hare, home adviser in 
Knox County for the last two years, 
has been appointed to the state 4-H 
Club staff at the University of Illinois. 

Florence Davis of Illinois State 
Normal University recently addressed 
an adult education class in Buda on 
“Changes in Family Life Due to 
Modernization.” 

Helen Wolcott, chairman-elect of 
the Chicago HEIB group, is the first 
woman account executive and director 
of home economics in the Chicago 
office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

INDIANA. “Quality Teaching” was 
the theme of the conference of the 
Indiana Unit of the Association for 
Student Teaching at Purdue Uni- 
versity on March 20 and 21. Super- 
vising teachers and teacher education 
staffs from all of the colleges and 
universities in Indiana were invited. 
Fred Barnes of the University of 
Illinois, the main speaker on the pro- 
gram, demonstrated action research as 
a contribution to quality teaching. 
Muriel G. McFarland is the state pro- 
gram chairman and president-elect of 
the Indiana Unit of AST. 

The Northwest District home eco- 
nomics teachers are working in study 
groups under the direction of Marie 
Nagovsky to develop a resource unit 
for teaching clothing in Indiana high 
schools. To make this guide as prac- 
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tical as possible, they are using impli- 
cations from a_ research study, 
“Opinions of Indiana Girls and 
Women Concerning the Clothing 
Experiences Which Should Be In- 
cluded in the High School Home Eco- 
nomics Curriculum,” directed by 
Bernadine Johnson. 

High School Junior Day was held 
at Purdue University on April 18. All 
schools on the campus were open to 
students, parents, counselors, and 
teachers who wished to visit the 
University. Members of the faculty 
of the School of Home Economics met 
with visitors to familiarize them with 
the organization of the School, its 
curriculum, the opportunities in the 
field of home economics, and other 
factors of interest to the boy or girl 
who is looking ahead to college. Tours 
of the home economics building were 
conducted. 

Gladys E. Vail, head of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition at 
Purdue University, has been elected 
national president-elect of Omicron 
Nu. She will be installed as president 
during the 1959 conclave at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

IOWA. “At Home in Our World” 
was the theme of the annual Family 
Life Conference held at Iowa State 
College. 

The annual Alumni Institute will 
be held on May 28. 

Summer short courses and work- 
shops at the Coliege will include: (a) 
a nutrition short course for public 
health nurses with emphasis on com- 
munity nutrition, from June 8 to 19; 
(b) evaluation in food and nutrition, 
for college teachers, from June 29 to 
July 11 with Hester Chadderdon as 
leader and Mrs. Ercel Eppright, 
Madge Miller, and Nelle Thompson 
as consultants; and (c) a workshop in 
diet and disease, for dietitians, col- 
lege teachers, and teachers of student 
nurses, from June 29 to July 11. 

KANSAS. The state legislature in 
March changed the name of Kansas 
State College to Kansas State Uni- 
versity and Kansas State Teachers 
College of Pittsburg to Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg. 

The Professional Foods Club stu- 
dents of Kansas State University 
served their annual foreign foods 
buffet dinner on February 19 to 
about one hundred club members, 
guests, and faculty members. Foods 
from 15 foreign countries were fea- 
tured. The members of the club took 
advantage of this event to invite sev- 
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eral out-of-town guests in professional 
food or food service work. 

Pratima Vedi of New Delhi, 
India, received an MS degree at the 
1959 KSU January commencement 
and left by way of California and 
Honolulu for her home in India. She 
had accepted a position to organize 
and head the dietary department of a 
large new government medical center 
being built in New Delhi and ex- 
pected to begin her work upon reach- 
ing home. Miss Vedi holds a BS 
degree from the University of Punjab 
and a teacher’s training diploma in 
home science from Lady Irwin Col- 
lege in New Delhi. She came to the 
United States for a year as a dietetic 
intern at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 
When her internship was completed 
she entered KSU for graduate work 
with a major in institutional manage- 
ment and a minor in foods and nutri- 
tion. As a part of the requirements for 
her MS degree she wrote a report on 
“A Plan for an Institutional Food 
Preparation Area for an Indian Hos- 
pital.” 

Other foreign home economics stu- 
dents at KSU include Mrs. Lada 
Sibunruang Ratagasikorn of Bang- 
kok, Thailand, and Mrs. Myong 
Sook Kim of Seoul, Korea. In 1952- 
53 Mrs. Ratagasikorn held an AAUW 
fellowship at KSU to study in the art 
department of the School of Home 
Economics. Now she has left her hus- 
band, child, and family at home and 
is at KSU for 1958-59 on an ICA 
grant so that she may obtain further 
preparation in her area and also com- 
plete requirements for a master’s 
degree with her major work in the art 
department. She is on leave from 
Kasetsart University in Bangkok, 
where she teaches design, home 
furnishings, and home craft. 

Mrs. Kim, a home economics gradu- 
ate of Ewha Women’s University in 


Seoul, has begun her second year of | 


graduate study at KSU with emphasis 
on clothing and textiles. Mrs. Kim 
went into high school home economics 
teaching after her husband was cap- 
tured during the troubled times in her 
country. She was so successful that 
Ewha urged her to go abroad for 
additional training so that she could 
qualify for university teaching. She 
arranged to leave her small son with 
relatives and came to the USA in 
January 1958. She received a PEO 
fellowship in 1958 and again in 1959, 
and Wesleyan Service Guild of Man- 
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FOOD NEWS and VIEWS 


200 yrs. old... THE SANDWICH IS STILL SURPRISING! 


Dainty or Dagwood—bite size to meal size, open or closed, hot or cold, 
indoors or out, sandwiches are manna: a miracle, multi-menu food. Here 
are delightful new variations on a theme that’s surely a favorite of yours 
and your students! 


The Hobo... Bun full o’ fun! 


Cut 6 to 8 slices of pre-packaged Swift's 
Premium Bologna into thin strips. Mix 
with 2 cups shredded sharp cheddar 
cheese, 2 teaspoons grated onion, \ cup 
pickle relish, 1 tablespoon mustard, \ 
cup mayonnaise. Split and fill 8 frank- 
buns, and wrap each in aluminum foil. 
Heat 20 minutes in oven at 350° F., or 
over hot coals until cheese melts and bun 
is hot. For this recipe and 16 good and 
lively others, send for ‘‘Family-Fun with 
Table-Ready Meats”’ leaflet.* 


Supper Sandwich... Parmigiano Broil! 


A hearty meal, done in 10-minutes Mag 
with real Italian flair! Cut loaf of 1h 


canned Swift’s PREM lengthwise into 

6 slices and put each slice on buttered x 
toast. Place slices on cooky sheet. ee 
Thoroughly blend one can condensed 

cream of mushroom soup with \% cup 

milk and pour over PREM. Top with 

grated Parmesan cheese and broil until 

heated through and lightly browned. 

Makes 6 servings—and something of 

a sensation! 


A Peanut Butter Honey 


This is called Blue Ridge Toast, and it melts away 
with fruit or cottage cheese salads, milk or tea. 
Spread Melba toast with Peanut Butter. Sprinkle 
lightly with ground ginger (or cinnamon) and top 
with honey. Place on a baking sheet about 3-inches 
below broiler. Broil 1 to 2 minutes until hot. There’re 
more sandwiches and other Peanut Butter wizardries 
in the leaflet ‘‘Wonderful Recipes with Swift’s OZ 
Peanut Butter.’’ Write for free copies.* 
*Address: Martha Logan, Dept. M. L., Box 2021, 
Chicago 9, Ill. State name of leaflet, number of copies, 
your name, school name and address. 
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hattan has also provided a scholar- 
ship. On returning to Korea she 
expects to teach at Ewha. 

KENTUCKY. “Home Economics 
in Orbit” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Home Eco- 
nomics Association on November 14 
and 15 in Louisville. 

Agnes Dinsmore, formerly with 
the New York State Extension Serv- 
ice, has joined the University of Ken- 
tucky Extension Service as a home 
economics specialist in rural develop- 
ment. She recently spent several 
months on a trip around the world. 

Ethel Parker, head of home eco- 
non fes education at the University of 
Kentucky, returned to her teaching in 
February after a year's leave of ab- 
sence and a trip around the world, 
during which she visited and studied 
home economics programs in various 
countries. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The 50th 
Anniversary of the American Home 
Economics Association was celebrated 
by the Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association at its annual 
meeting on April 11 at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston. Speakers were 
Dean Olga P. Brucher of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, president of 
AHEA, and Owen P. Kiernan, Massa- 
chusetts commissioner of education. 

On February 18, the Boston Home 
Economists in Business presented a 
program entitled “Jobs Unlimited” to 
high school guidance counselors to 
acquaint them with the many and 
varied opportunities for home-eco- 
nomics-trained girls. Many areas of 
the field were represented by their 
home economists in a panel discussion. 
The meeting was planned by the re- 
cruitment committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Association. 

MINNESOTA. The AHEA’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary was celebrated 
at a gala dinner party on March 11 at 
Coffman Memorial Union at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dean Helen R. 
Le Baron of Iowa State College, a 
vice-president of AHEA, was the eve- 
ning’s principal speaker. Guests in- 
cluded Minnesota Home Economics 
Association members, their bosses, 
husbands, and interested friends. 

The winter meeting of the Minne- 
sota Home Economics Association 
held at St. Catherine’s College, St. 
Paul, on February 7, featured the 
film “Production 5118” and “The 
Creative Climate,” a presentation on 
imagination and creative potential by 
Joseph Mason, creative supervisor 
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with Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborne, Inc. Foreign students from 
the state colleges and universities 
were honored at the luncheon, at 
which William Hoffman, assistant di- 
rector of the St. Paul Family Centered 
Project, spoke on “Those Were the 
Days.” 

The Association’s spring meeting 
at the University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, on May 2 will round out a 
trio of meetings on “Communications.” 
Everett Smith of the General Electric 
Company will be the guest speaker. 
Mrs. Helen Trader of the University 
staff will present a technique in com- 
munications by the “Use of the 
Demonstration Mirror.” The luncheon 
speaker, Dora Mary MacDonald, di- 
rector of public relations of the 
Duluth Board of Education, has 
selected the topic “That’s Just Off the 
Top of My Head.” 

Florence Ehrenkranz of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is co-author of 
a new text, Equipment in the Home, 
published by Harper and Company 
(see page 224 of the March Journat). 

Barbara Sampson of the General 
Foods Corporation, White Plains, 
New York, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was a principal 
speaker at Farm and Home Week 
at the University. 

A new scholarship, to be called the 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene S. Andrews 
Scholarship, will be awarded to a 
freshman in home economics at the 
University of Minnesota. The donors 
are Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Boening. 
Mrs. Boening was Marjorie Andrews, 
a former student in dietetics at the 
University. 

Barbara Kiernat, a senior major- 
ing in foods at the University, has 
been awarded the Janette Kelley 
Scholarship of $200. This scholarship 
comes from a memorial fund estab- 
lished in memory of Janette Kelley, 
former director of the home service 
department of General Mills. 

A $300 scholarship has been 
given this year for the first time to 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University by the Northern States 
Power Company. 

MISSISSIPPI. Dr. Ann Stasch 
has joined the home economics de- 
partment staff of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as asso- 
ciate professor in foods and nutrition. 
She succeeds Leis Almon, who re- 
signed. 

The division of home economics at 
Mississippi Southern College is 
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sponsoring a recruitment program 
through its home economics club. Five 
junior colleges and _ six large high 
schools have served as hosts to the 
recruiting teams, and some 600 girls 
have been reached through these con- 
tacts. 

Colored slides accompanied by ap- 
propriate narration, representing all 
departmental offerings, are used to 
interpret and enhance the home eco- 
nomics training available at the Col- 
lege. Individual and group confer- 
ences before and/or after the main 
presentation are proving worth while. 
Mrs. Elsie B. Chichester, director of 
the Nursery School, is serving as 
faculty sponsor of the Club, and 
Linda Lee, a home economics sopho- 
more, is the recruitment chairman. 

MISSOURI. “Horizons in Home 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the joint spring meeting of the Mis- 
souri and Illinois Home Economics 
Associations on April 3 and 4 in St. 
Louis. Speakers included Dean Olga 
P. Brucher of the University of Rhode 
Island, president of the AHEA, who 
spoke on “Looking Ahead—The Next 
Fifty Years”; Dean Helen R. Le Baron 
of Iowa State College, an AHEA vice- 
president, who discussed “Public Re- 
lations Start with You”; Hazel Crain 
of Southern Illinois University, whose 
topic was “Let's Talk Turkey”; and 
Douglas E. Lawson of Southern 
Illinois University, who discussed 
“The Scientific Attitude.” 

The Friday night golden anni- 
versary banquet honored Illinois and 
Missouri “golden girls.” 

On Saturday, a panel on _ the 
“Future Look in Home Economics,” 
moderated by Pauline Garrett of the 
University of Missouri, was partici- 
pated in by leaders in the various 
areas of home economics. 

“What’s New in Home Equipment” 
is the theme of a short course sched- 
uled at the University of Missouri 
on May | and 2. Outstanding speak- 
ers will discuss the selection, use, and 
care of ranges, laundry and cleaning 
equipment, and small portable appli- 
ances. 

Wilma Sim of Station KSD-TV, St. 
Louis, was guest speaker at the Great 
Lakes Conference of American 
Women in Radio and TV from Janu- 
ary 23 to 25. “What It Takes to Be 
Tops in Food Presentation on TV” 
was her topic. 

Lucile Boettcher of the Laclede 
Gas Company, St. Louis, was recently 
presented the Missouri Turkey Feder- 
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ation’s annual silver tea service award 
as the home economist who had done 
an outstanding job of promoting its 
product during the past year. The 
presentation was made during the 
Missouri Turkey Day program at the 
University of Missouri. 

Alta R. Motter of the University 
of Missouri staff became the bride of 
Wilbur L. Adams, superintendent of 
schools, Carrollton, on December 28. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The home 
economics department at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire has two 
new staff members this year: Ruth 
Pearce, who is teaching courses in 
History of Costume, Home Decora- 
tion, and Flat Pattern, and Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Wills, who is teaching 
courses in Fundamentals of Fashion 
and Textiles and will carry on a re- 
search project in the textile field. Miss 
Pearce is a former home demonstra- 
tion agent in New York State and 
clothing and home furnishings special- 
ist in the Delaware Extension Service 
and has taught textiles and clothing 
at the University of Delaware and at 
Louisiana State University. Mrs. Wills 
recently taught home economics at 
George School, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

NEW YORK. An Institute, Intro- 
duction to Home Economics in 
Business, was presented by the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University in co- 
operation with New York City Home 
Economists in Business. The aims 
were to further the professional as- 
pects of the work of the home 
economist, particularly in business, to 
determine the qualifications and _atti- 
tudes necessary for success, and to 
clarify how these differ in business 
from those for other areas of home 
economics. Eighty-five students and 
22 faculty members attended the 
meetings. Students proclaimed the 
Institute “the best thing in years” and 
asked to have it an annual event. 

Open to juniors, seniors, and gradu- 
ate students majoring in home eco- 
nomics, and to faculty members, the 
Institute was presented in two parts: 
first, a series of six luncheon meetings 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays during 
the first three weeks of November, 
with speakers from business and the 
University; then a tour of outstanding 
departments in New York City firms 
representing all areas of home eco- 
nomics. A fee of $8.50 covered costs. 

Program topics and speakers in- 
cluded: “The Aims and Structures of 
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Business Concerns” by Ernest Dale, 
visiting professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity and research associate with the 
American Management Association; 
“The Role of the Home Economist in 
Business” by Ellen-Ann Dunham, vice- 
president, General Foods Corpora- 
tion; “The Professional Home Econo- 
mist on the Job” by Esther Foley, 
Macfadden Publications, Inc.; “The 
Professional Home Economist ‘After 
Hours’” by Mrs. Mary S. Switzer, Erie 
County Extension Service; a panel 
discussion—“Please Tell Me”—moder- 
ated by Edalene Stohr of the Ameri- 
can Can Company; and “Contacting 
Prospective Employers” by Emil A. 
Mesics of Cornell University and Mrs. 
Martha M. Kelly of General Foods 
Corporation. 

As a follow-up on the lecture series, 
six different tours were scheduled for 
the Monday and Tuesday following 
Thanksgiving. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Martha 
Josephine Kremer, head of the de- 
partment of household economics at 
the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, died in Moses 
Cone Hospital in Greensboro on Feb- 
ruary 25 after a four-month illness. 
Before joining the Woman's College 
staff ten years ago, Dr. Kremer was 
head of the department of household 
economics at Kansas State College. 
She had also been a high school 
teacher of home economics and had 
taught and supervised research in 
family economics, home management, 
housing, and equipment at New York 
University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. At the Woman’s College she 
was responsible for developing the 
graduate and research program in 
housing. 

NORTH DAKOTA. The Bis- 
marck-Mandan professional home 
economists started their 1958-59 club 
year with the traditional social meet- 
ing and pot luck dinner in September. 
In October the group enjoyed a pro- 
gram presented by Jack Smutz, direc- 
tor of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial. The group next met in 
the home economics department of 
the new Mandan Senior High School, 
when Mandan members were _host- 
esses and the program centered 
around party themes for each month 
of the year. Ideas were presented for 
centerpieces, gift wrappings, and gifts. 
December featured a Christmas party. 
At the January meeting, Walter Ren- 
den, Jr., an interior decorator from 
a local furniture store, showed a film 
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produced by Better Homes and 
Gardens on “Color in the Home.” 
Samples of carpeting, draperies, and 
wall colors were also shown, and 
decorating schemes and problems 
were discussed. Members and guests 
then enjoyed a social hour and lunch. 
During the business meeting plans 
were made to commemorate the 50th 
Anniversary of the American Home 
Economics Association, Articles have 
been released to newspapers and an- 
nouncements have been made by local 
television and radio stations. A life- 
size bulletin board was displayed in 
a store window, and the Mandon 
home economists gave a tea for senior 
girls to encourage them to choose a 
career in home economics. 

OHIO. Norwood Utter, a data 
analyst at the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently spoke to the Home 
Economists in Business of the Cin- 
cinnati-Dayton area on “Working with 
Words.” 

Faculty and students in the School 
of Home Economics at Ohio State 
University were hostesses at an Open 
House on April 17 and 18. “Sizing 
Up Home Economics” was highlighted 
through exhibits for campus faculty 
and student guests on April 17. Two 
student representatives and a parent 
from each of some 120 high schools 
in and near Columbus were invited 
for April 18 to see the exhibits and 
attend an assembly program on “Why 
Go to College.” 

Watts Your Line in 1959—An 
Electrical Living Workshop was spon- 
sored by the Cincinnati-Dayton 
Chapter of the Electrical Women’s 
Round Table in March. Marian 
Ryan, national EWRT president, 
opened and closed the workshop with 
talks on “Today's Current Trend” 
and the theme of the workshop, 
“Watts Your Line in ’59.” Mrs. Rose 
Bratton, editor of the Home Service 
Bulletin of McCall's, spoke on “100 
Homemakers Speak Their Minds”; 
E. W. Steger of the General Electric 
Company explained “ ‘Service’ on the 
Appliance Line for '59"; Anne L. 
Lyng of the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany gave the “ ‘Spotlight’ on Laun- 
dry”; Marion Ross of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company discussed “Sew 
Your Own Fashion,” and Mary T. 
Donovan of Economics Laboratory, 
Inc., Mary E. Huck of the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, and Jim Jensen of the General 
Electric Company discussed, respec- 
tively, “Switch to Automatic Dish- 
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washing,” “There's a Cave in Every 
Kitchen,” “What's a Medallion Home?” 

OREGON. The Oregon Home 
Economics Association now has 
seven home economists in homemak- 
ing groups, according to Chairman 
Elza Zimmer of Portland: four in 
Portland and one each in Salem, 
Corvallis, and Eugene. The total esti- 
mated membership is about 175. 
The groups’ activities for the year 
have included a contribution of $68 
to the Oregon Association’s scholar- 
ship fund, “tasting” auctions, pro- 
vision for play equipment at the 
Portland Children’s Center, and par- 
ticipation in Career Day programs. 

Home economists in _ institution 
management recently toured the new 
$111,000 food service facilities at 
Portland State College with Dan 
Beecher, director of PSC food service, 
as guide. 

The cafeteria dining room is fin- 
ished in dark green, and serving areas 
are tiled and finished in yellow. Spe- 
cial service and banquet rooms are 
provided. The cafeteria consists of 
28,000 square feet. About 5,000 sales 
a day in all areas of food service are 
made. 

A recent poll of the 102 Oregon 
State College graduates in home eco- 
nomics during 1958 revealed that 45 
of the 94 June graduates are married; 
19 of the 45 are full-time home- 
makers, and 26 are working either at 
part-time or full-time jobs along with 
their homemaking responsibilities; 42 
graduates are teaching home eco- 
nomics in high schools in 8 states and 
Hawaii; 7 are in dietetic internships 
in hospitals and institutions across the 
country; 7 have positions in business, 
including merchandising in depart- 
ment stores and work with news- 
papers, radio stations, and TV; 4 are 
in extension service work as home 
demonstration agents or 4-H Club 
agents. The others are in graduate 
school, are stationed with their hus- 
bands at overseas military camps, or 
are working at a variety of other jobs, 
including social work and secretarial 
work. 

Betty Hawthorne, associate pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition at Ore- 
gon State College, became, president 
of the Oregon Dietetic Association at 
its winter meeting. 

New appointments to the Oregon 
State College extension staff include 
Mrs. Roberta Fraser as family life 
specialist and Mrs. Donna Gaiser 
and Diane Sause as county agents. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. “Better Family 
Living Through Home Economics 
Education” is the theme selected for 
the 1959 Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention in 
Pittsburgh on May 1 and 2. Sessions 
will include discussions of “The Art of 
Listening,” “Television—A Recipe for 
Its Use,” “My Diary” (A TV presen- 
tation of 50 years of progress in the 
areas of home economics), “The Next 
50 Years,” and a panel on finance, 
management, family problems abroad, 
and research. 

The North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference on College Teaching of 
Foods and Nutrition, held in Phila- 
delphia on April 13 and 14, included 
discussion of “Construction of a Good 
Written Test,” “Written Tests and 
Criteria and Techniques for Evaluat- 
ing the Whole Person,” “Trends in 
the Use of Lecture, Lecture-Demon- 
stration, and Laboratory Methods in 
Teaching Foods and Nutrition,” 
“Evaluating the Job Performance of 
Home Economics Graduates,” “Dis- 
cussion of Job Performance,” “What 
Will We Be Teaching in Foods and 
Nutrition Ten Years from Now?” and 
“Food Preservation by Irradiation.” 
Reports also were made by commit- 
tees that have assembled test ques- 
tions since the 1957 conference. 

Six one-week refresher courses or 
workshops will be given at Penn- 
sylvania State University to provide 
opportunity for teachers to be in- 
formed on some of the changes taking 
place in home economics curriculums, 
buying practices in families, financial 
management problems of families, 
markets for family clothing, modern 
textiles, and methods of teaching child 
development and family relationships. 
A two-week workshop for teachers of 
foods courses at the college level will 
also be offered from July 6 to 17. 

Drexel Institute of Technology 
will offer a one-week Communications 
Workshop from June 29 to July 3, 
covering the why, what, and how of 
effective communication—with em- 
ployer, employee, co-worker, board, 
students, community, public. 

Courses in food-service planning 
and equipment, institutional organiza- 
tion and administration, nutrition in 
disease, readings in nutrition—minerals 
and vitamins—and gourmet foods will 
also be offered at Drexel. 

TENNESSEE. In co-operation with 
the University of Tennessee Radio 
Station, the department of child de- 
velopment and family relationships at 
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the University prepared a series of 
ten 15-minute radio programs, “As 
Children See the World.” The pro- 
grams were put on tapes, and various 
stations over the state carried them. 
All of the programs deal with pre- 
school age children, the unique fea- 
ture being that much of the material 
for each one was tape-recorded in the 
Nursery School. 

Actual play, conversations, singing, 
and questions of the children were 
recorded. Later, the Nursery School 
teachers, other members of the child 
development staff, and parents made 
comments about points of particular 
interest in what was going on in these 
real-life situations with the children, 
pointing up through this means some 
general principles of development and 
learning of young children. 

Programs were built around such 
topics as these: “How Children Ex- 
press Their Ideas and Feelings 
Through Art Materials,” “Qualities 
That Attract Children to Each 
Other,” “Science Experiences for 
Children,” and “To See Ourselves as 
Children See Us.” 

Construction has begun on the new 
Home Management House for the 
University of Tennessee, Martin 
Branch. It is expected that the house 
will be ready for occupancy during 
the Spring Quarter. The Home Eco- 
nomics Annex will be moved to the 
new Administration-Classroom Build- 
ing. The new quarters will house 
offices for part of the home economics 
staff and the related art and crafts, 
nutrition, and equipment laboratories. 

Vera Burnette of Greenville, 
South Carolina, has joined the staff 
at the University of Tennessee, Martin 
Branch, as assistant professor of home 
management. A graduate of Green- 
ville Woman's College of Furman Uni- 


. versity, she received an MS degree 


from the University of Tennessee. 

UTAH. “Our 50th Anniversary” 
was the theme of the Utah Home 
Economics Association’s annual con- 
vention held April 24 and 25 at Utah 
State University. The high light was 
the dinner on Friday evening honor- 
ing the Association’s past presidents. 
An after-dinner dramatization, “This 
Is Your Life, Utah Home Economics 
Association,” was climaxed by a 
“parade of presidents.” Twenty of 
Utah’s 32 living past presidents were 
present. 

At the breakfast Saturday morning, 
Dean and Mrs. Carlton Culmsee de- 
scribed their travels in Asia. Edith 
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Nyman of Logan was convention 
chairman. 

“Food in the Sky” was the subject 
of a talk by Inez Jobe, dietitian for 
United Air Lines, Denver, Colorado, 
at the February 17 meeting of the 
Utah Home Economists in Business. 

VERMONT. To celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of both 
the AHEA and the home economics 
department of the University of Ver- 
mont, the Vermont Home Eco- 
nomics Association sponsored a 
luncheon at the University on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Honored at the luncheon were 
Bertha Terrill, first chairman of the 
home economics department at the 
University and a charter member of 
AHEA, and Benjamin R. Andrews, 
first secretary-treasurer of AHEA. 
Also honored at the program were 
graduates of the first five years of the 
existence of the home economics de- 
partment at the University. 

The principal speaker on the pro- 
gram was Hazel K. Stiebeling, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, whose topic was “Home 
Economics—Its Contribution to Life.” 
Also part of the program was a skit 
portraying 50 years of home eco- 
nomics and starring some of the cur- 
rent home economics students at the 
University of Vermont. 

Mrs. Charlotte Shepard was pro- 
gram chairman and Marjorie Luce 
was mistress of ceremonies. 

VIRGINIA. “Art and Science of 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the 48th Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Home Economics Associ- 
ation from March 12 to 14 at the 
Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke. Key 
speakers were Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
vice-president of Syracuse University; 
Beth Peterson, home economist for 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
‘Company; Mrs. Agnes Olmstead, di- 
rector of home economics for Colonial 
Stores, Inc.; and Mrs. Louise Bush- 
nell, program director of women’s 
activities for the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Madison College is pleased to 
have on the campus for the first time 
a nursery school that is direéted by 
Mrs. Mildred A. Dickerson. Students 
enrolled in home management resi- 
‘dence and child development classes 
participate daily in the nursery school. 

Radford College has received ap- 
propriations from the legislature for 
ithe construction of a home manage- 
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ment house that includes three com- 
plete resident units for students with 
an adjacent apartment for the director. 
These units will allow housing of 
various family-size groups and will be 
operated on different economic levels. 

Mrs. Mildred T. Tate has resigned 
as head of the home economics de- 
partment at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Dr. Laura Harper is serving 
as acting head. 

WASHINGTON. “Food Facts 
Versus Fads,” a pamphlet prepared 
by a joint committee of the Washing- 
ton Home Economics Association and 
the Washington Dietetic Association 
and published in July 1958, is being 
distributed by the State College of 
Washington Extension Service. The 
pamphlet presents questions and an- 
swers about nutrition, points out ways 
to identify food faddists and quacks, 
and lists sources of reliable informa- 
tion on nutrition. 

Mrs. Margaret Hannay, home 
economics director of the Washing- 
ton State Dairy Council for 25 years, 
retired in December 1958. Mrs. 
Hannay has served as president of the 
Washington Home Economics Associ- 
ation, and as chairman of the Seattle 
Home Economists in Business, the 
AHEA’s committee on health educa- 
tion, and the state nutrition committce 
of the Washington Dietetic Associa- 
tion. She has also been a member of 
the nutrition committee of the Western 
Branch of the American Public Health 
Association and of the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Dairy Council. 
Mrs. Carolyn G. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Hannay’s assistant since July 1959, is 
now acting director. Mrs. Sullivan 
was formerly nutrition consultant in 
the Tacoma branch office of the 
Washington State Dairy Council. 

WISCONSIN. Three home eco- 
nomics staff members of Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, partici- 
pated in the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association meetings in 
March. Ethel Hill spoke on “The 
Judge Looks at Clothing”; Doris Davis 
on “The News in Foods and Nutri- 
tion”; and Elvira Thompson on “Fairy- 
land Opens Its Doors,” describing her 
year in Denmark as a Fulbright 
lecturer. 

Omicron Nu will hold its Conclave 
at the Wisconsin Center Building at the 
University of Wisconsin from June 18 
to 20, preceding the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Following this meeting the 
National Conference of College 
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Teachers of Clothing and Textiles will 
meet at the Wisconsin Center. 

While Marian Juaire of the de- 
partment of clothing and textiles at 
the University of Wisconsin has been 
on leave this semester, Mrs. Charlotte 
Mees Finley, a former staff member, 
has been substituting for her. 

Dorothy Simmons, state leader of 

home economics extension in Minne- 
sota, Amelia Fiedler, specialist in 
home management in Virginia, and 
Emily King, 4-H Club leader in 
Florida, are graduate students in ex- 
tension at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 
WYOMING. “Families in the 
Space Age” was the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Home Economics Association on 
April 10 and 11 in Casper. Scheduled 
program high lights were talks on 
“Family Life in Morocco and 
Germany” by Doris Corbin, a home- 
making teacher who taught at Ameri- 
can Air Base Schools in these countries 
during 1957 and 1958; “Families in 
the Space Age” by Mark Ferrell, 
psychiatrist of Casper. 

Under the heading “Research in 
Home Economics” were: “A National 
Research Foundation for the Ameri- 
can Home” by Verna Hitchcock and 
“Research Projects under Way at the 
University” by Lawrence Smardon 
and Helen Souders—all of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

Under “Studies Recently Com- 
pleted” were: “Servicing Major House- 
hold Appliances” by Helen Miller of 
the University of Wyoming, and “Se- 
lection and Motivation of Leaders” 
by Myrtle Bang, home demonstration 
agent of Torrington. 

Under “A Philosophy and Objec- 
tives for Home Economics in the 
Years Ahead” were “A Challenge to 
Members” by Betty Ruth Joyce, 
AHEA field secretary, and “Meeting 
This Challenge in Wyoming” dis- 
cussed by work groups organized by 
Myrtle Bang. 

The program of the American 
Home Economics Association Birth- 
day Luncheon included talks on “The 
AHEA Observance of the 50th An- 
niversary” by Betty Ruth Joyce; “A 
Salute to the Wyoming Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s Home Econo- 
mists” by Marion Yule, state Associa- 
tion president; and “How Well Do 
We Communicate?” by Marjorie M. 
Morrison, regional nutrition consult- 
ant, Children’s Bureau, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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Marjorie Wiley is the new home 
economist in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area for the American Lamb Council 
which actively promotes and adver- 
tises lamb in twenty major market 
areas throughout the country on be- 
half of the sheep producers of 
America. The Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area is one of the market areas where 
the Council seeks to increase the con- 
sumption of lamb. Mrs. Wiley will 
be available for lectures and demon- 
strations on lamb cookery for civic 
clubs, women’s groups, and schools 
and colleges in this area. 

The latest publication of the Cereal 
Institute is a Breakfast Source 
Book, published as a service for those 
who teach, write, lecture, or broad- 
cast in the areas of food, nutrition, 
and health. The booklet covers such 
topics as the heritage of the American 
breakfast, current breakfast practices, 
scientific breakfast studies, what is a 
good breakfast?, breakfast in the mod- 
ern reducing diet, and a moderate 
low-fat breakfast pattern. A chapter 
on school and community health pro- 
grams contains suggestions for activi- 
ties that can be carried out in the 
classroom and with community groups 
to develop understanding and interest 
in better breakfasts. Single free copies 
are available to professional people 
upon request to the Cereal Institute, 
Inc., 138 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 

Hamilton Beach is introducing a 
compact and modern home vacuum 
cleaner shaped like a hat box. Its rug 
nozzle features a “roller-ride” clean- 
ing action, and a full width roller 
permits “the easiest back and forth 
motion.” The paper Dispos-A-Bag 
needs to be changed only every thirty 
to sixty days. Like all other appli- 
ances in the Hamilton Beach line, the 
cleaner is guaranteed for five years. 

Want some new ideas for special 
parties for Thanksgiving, New Year's, 
and other important holidays during 
the year? Would you like some tips 
on decorations and games for teen- 
agers’ parties? How about some new 
and tasty recipes for next summer's 
outdoor barbecue parties. The newly 
published Foodarama Party Book 
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supplies information on these ques- 
tions and provides a variety of addi- 
tional information about _ buffets, 
bridge party refreshments, showers, 
etc. The book was prepared by 
Kelvinator, the home appliance di- 
vision of American Motors Corpora- 
tion, and gets its name from the 
Foodarama, a foodkeeper made by 
Kelvinator, which combines a_ six- 
cubic-foot upright freezer side by side 
with a twelve-cubic-foot self-defrost- 
ing refrigerator in a single compact 
cabinet only 41 inches wide. The 
Foodarama Party Book will be sold 
nationally through book stores, but it 
can be secured at less than half price 
through Kelvinator retailers. 


The Pet Milk Company is expand- 
ing its program of research and de- 
velopment through the establishment 
of its Research and Development 
Division as a separate major division. 
Activities will be concentrated in the 
company’s new Research and Devel- 
opment Center in Greenville, Illinois, 
and the scientific and technical staff 
will be enlarged to conduct a broader 
program. Sections of the research 
and development program were form- 
erly divided between the Greenville 
center and the company’s head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 


Two new flavors have been added 
to the pudding cake mix line intro- 
duced last year by General Mills, 
Ine. Caramel Pudding Cake and 
Orange Pudding Cake are now on 
grocers’ shelves with the previous 
members of the group—Chocolate 
Pudding Cake and Lemon Pudding 
Cake. Consumer tested for almost a 
year in Canada, General Mills reports 
that the caramel and orange flavors 
received very favorable reaction from 
test families. 


For those who prefer straight model 
pinking shears instead of the bent- 
handle model, Wiss has an answer 
with its new “Pink-Rite” shears. 
These new shears are the most recent 
addition to the Wiss assortment. The 
Company reports that they cut a 
clean, ravel-resistant finish through 
the widest possible range of fabrics in 
single or multiple thicknesses. 
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The promotion of Rose Briem 
and Edna Weston Kestel to new 
positions with General Foods Corpo- 
ration has been announced by Ellen- 
Ann Dunham, vice president in 
charge of General Foods Kitchens. 
Rose Briem, former manager of edi- 
torial services for GF Kitchens, has 
been named general assistant to Miss 
Dunham. Miss Kestel, former senior 
editor, takes over Miss Briem’s duties 
as manager of editorial services. Miss 
Briem joined the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany which subsequently became 
General Foods Corporation. Since 
then she has held a succession of in- 
creasingly important editorial and 
graphic arts posts with the company. 
Miss Kestel, who has an extensive 
background in editorial work, joined 
General Foods Kitchens last Novem- 


ber. 


Rose Briem 


Edna Weston Kestel 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


50th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
June 23=—26, 1959 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


1. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 
517, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 611 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

2. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 
HOUSING BUREAU. 

3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 517 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
611 N. Broadway 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


l. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice 


Second Choice 


Third Choice 


4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 

5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 

6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [_] 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice 
Sixth Choice 


2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 


Rate $ 


person(s). 


Single room(s) with bath for.. 
suse Win bedroom(s) with bath for 


person(s). Rate $ 


Jouble bedroom(s) 


Rate $ 


_ persons. 


arlor bedroom suite 


person(s). 


3. Date of Arrival. 


Hour 


(Reservations will be held onl 
you find it impossible to atten oho noti 


4. Date of Departure 


hw 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
ify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


A.M. or P.M. 


Hour 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 
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TEACHERS: tei your girls about this exciting contest: 


GIRLS 10 THROUGH 21: 


Enter the SINGER YOUNG STYLE- 
MAKER CONTEST—the most exciting 
contest ever! More and bigger prizes! 


Simply sign up for the SINGER Con- 


own or buy a sewing machine to enter.) 
Classes fill fast—so better enroll now; 
contest starts April 20th. 


You'll learn to sew the easy, modern way 


test Young Style-Maker Course. Eight 
24-hour lessons only $10at yourSINGER 
SEWING CENTER. (You don't have to 


while you make your own contest dress! 
Entry blanks and full contest and eligi- 
bility rules at... 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States, Hawaii and Canada 
” Listed i in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


$130,000 worth of prizes! e 


Over 5,000 winners! 7 | / 


For SINGER Shop winners: Fitted sewing cases — 


over 1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Divisional winners: 108 SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE Series. 36 for each age group, 
For SINGER Regional winners: 3-day all-expense- 
paid trips to New York for the 15 finalists and 
mothers, or family-approved companions, 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


MISSES 
& MRS. 
(18 through 21) 


FIRST PRIZE...... *800 plus 


Summer jet air trip to Paris. Tour of fashion 
houses, Fall showings—for winner, and 
family-approved companion or husband. 


4 Second Prizes $800 each 
FIRST PRIZE....... $600 plus 


One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 


4 Second Prizes ... $600 each 
FIRST PRIZE....... $400 plus 


One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 


4 Second Prizes ..... #400 each 


HO HO BODR 


( 


CED 


TEEN 
(For girls 14-17) 


7x 


2 
> 


S 
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"TWEEN 
(For girls 10-13) 
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Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 
one of the world’s 14 great restaurants. 


For decades Sardi’s has been world-famous as the 
restaurant where theatrical personalities congregate. 
And since theater people are almost universally 
weight-conscious, Sardi’s superb cuisine includes a 
number of low-calorie dishes. “‘Desserts made with 
Sucaryl are a splendid addition,” said distinguished 
chef Lucien Pic. “And they taste delicious. This 
Mousse au Chocolat is as good as any I have ever 
made!”’ Yet, sweetened with Sucaryl, each choco- 
late-rich serving has only half the calories it would 
have if made with sugar. Sucaryl is completely calorie 
free . . . and it leaves no bitter after-taste. That’s 
why gourmet chefs like Sardi’s Lucien Pic are proud 
to sweeten their creations with Sucaryl . . . it saves 
all sugar’s calories and you can’t taste the difference! 


Sara Hervey Watts being served at Sardi’s East, New York City. 


MOUSSE AU CHOCOLAT...A LA SARDI’S 


..-.-now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Weight Watchers’ Mousse au Chocolat 
(adapted from the Sardi original) 
Makes 4 servings—Saves 388 calories 


2 oz. bitter chocolate 2 tsp. Sucaryl Solution 
3 tbs. boiling water 1 tsp. rum flavoring 
2 eggs, separated 
Grate chocolate and place in a blender; add boiling 
water, Sucaryl and rum flavoring; blend 1 minute. 
Add egg yolks, blending well. Beat egg whites until 
stiff; fold chocolate mixture into egg whites. Spoon , 
into dessert dishes and chill until firm. | 
follow. Now at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABORA- / ' 
TORIES, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities, plus 


FREE! Calorie-Cutting Recipes with Sucary!! 
32 pages, kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy-to- 


®©Sucaryl—Abbot 
Non-Caloric Sweetener 


free SucARYL SAMPLES 
® 


